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“THE LEFT-HANDED VIOLIN PLAYER” 
By Frans Hals (Dutch, 1584-1666) 
Lent by Stuart I. Borchard to the Great Hals Exhibition at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
See Articla on Page 5. 
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PORTRAIT OF ABBOTT H. THAYER By GLADYS THAYER 


Until the 19th 


Jntil the 26th 


Until the 26th 
Entire Month 


JANUARY CALENDAR 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Portraits by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. 

Oils and pastels by Gladys Thayer. 

Charcoal drawings by Harry Waltman, A.N.A. 
Paintings by Gustave Cimiotti. 


The “One Hundred Prints” selected by the Society of American Etchers. 


Fifth Avenue Galleries 


New paintings by Robert Philipp. 
Paintings and sculpture by American Artists. 


We offer for sale, in both our establishments, paint- 
ings and sculpture of dignity by the leading American 
Artists. 


Visitors are welcome and prices are furnished upon 
request. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE New York City FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 


Grand Central 


»aecel[OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M.Jm 


Terminal Former Union Club Building 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


French Magazine Racket 


From time to time The Art Digest has 
printed editorials exposing the workings 
of the French art magazine racket, by 
which such publications as “La Revue 
Moderne” “Les Artistes d’Aujourd’hui” 
feed off American artists because they, 
like all humans, possess a measure of 
vanity, and withal are willing to seize 
upon every means to gain “recognition.” 
However, letters such as the following are 
now crossing the editor's desk at the rate 
of one every week. 

Gentlemen:—W ill you please give me a 
rating of the French magazine, “La Revue 
Moderne.” Quite a while ago an article ap- 
peared in your magazine warning artists 
about French publications. Is the above men- 
tioned magazine one of them? 

Such a letter can best be answered in an 
open editorial, for the writer of the above 
epistle, whose name is withheld, is only 
one of hundreds of American artists, most- 
ly unknown, who have been tempted with 
a hook baited with foreign publicity. In 
the past few months scores of similar 
letters have come to The Art Digest, most 
of the writers being former exhibitors at 
New York's Society of Independent Art- 
ists. That exhibition seems to be the 
particular “happy hunting ground” for 
these Gallic racketeers. An example: 


A member of the editorial staff of The 
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‘RAINS GALLERIES 


(RAINS AUCTION ROOMS, INC.) 
12-14 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Wickersham 2-0220 


WILL SELL AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18th 


PAINTINGS — WATERCOLORS 
and DRAWINGS of the MODERNS 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, Esq. 


BONNARD GRIS PICASSO 

BRAQUE GUILLAUMIN PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 
COROT HART, “Pop” ROUAULT 

COURBET KUHN RENOIR 

DE CHIRICO KISLING SEGONZAC 

DERAIN MATISSE SIGNAC 

DEGAS MARQUET TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


VUILLARD 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 


Sale Conducted by MR. HARRY HIRSCHMAN 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


Art Digest—a daughter of the Editor— 
entered three paintings in the Independent 
exhibiion of last Spring. On April 28, 
she received the following flattering com- 
munication from Paris: 

Madame:—Our art critic, M. Henry de 
Montal-Faubelle, having highly appreciated 
your contribution to the Exhibition of In- 
dependent Artists of New York, desires to 
write an article on you and your work in our 
magazine, “Les Artistes d’Aujourd’hui;’ a 
periodical which tries to bring to light all 
real talents, those unknown as well as those 
who have attained to celebrity. 

You should oblige us very much by send- 
ing us a few notes about your aspirations 
and, as artist, the aim of your carrer. 

If possible, please, add some photos of 
your works, newspaper notices and other 
documents which may be of interest to our 
redactor. 

In anticipation, we beg you, Madame, to 
believe us 

Sincerely yours, 
The Secretary of the Redaction. 


In this case “Madame” did nothing but 
growl in good American, “Do I look like a 
sucker?”” However, if “Madame” hadn’t 
been familiar will all the intricate workings 
of the art world, this might have hap- 
pened: 

Happy in the belief that she had at last 
been “‘discovered,”” she would have lost 


THE TETONS 














Announcing 


EXHIBITION 
and WATER COLORS 


YOUNGER ARTISTS 


Good Pictures at Attractive Prices 


MACBETH GALLERY 
15 East 57th Street 


no time in forwarding to M. Henry de 
Montal-Faubelle photographs, biographical 
notes, newspaper notices and, after much 
labor, a statement of the aims of her 
“carrer.” It would be a labor of love. 
How thrilled she would be at the chance of 
recognition from some European critic, 
and to find her star of success at last 
arising. 

After a suitable interval a letter would 
have come from Paris stating the cost of 
the reproductions and begging “Madame” 
to remit at once so that there would be no 
delay in publication. “Madame” would 
remit. ‘Galley proofs’ would soon fol- 
low, describing in glowing phrases her 
supreme genius—an appreciation that she 
could with the greatest pride show her 
friends or even send to the editor of 
The Art Digest, who had in his ignor- 
ance neglected to reproduce any of her 
paintings. 

Now comes the “pay-off.” A letter 
is received relative to the speed with 
which the magazine sells. If “Madame” 
would like 50, 75 or 100 copies for her 
personal use, the price is $ This is 
the crucial moment. If “Madame” sends 
a check for, say, 100 copies, then 100 
copies are run off and sent to her. If 
she does not “bite,” then the type is 





never used and the space is utilized for 
another sucker. 
An art student, connected with the cir- 
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by 
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New York 
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FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 





Paintings 


LINTOTT 


Jan. 21 - Feb. 2 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. 


14 East 57th Street New York 





JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & 
NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 
Works of Art 
EGYPTIAN - GREEK 
ROMAN - MEDIAEVAL 

and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
31, Quai du Mont Blanc 
GENEVA 
SWITZERLAND 





Pierre Matisse Gallery 
PAINTINGS - TEMPERA 
and PASTELS by 
JOAN MIRO 
January 10 to February 9 


51 E. 57 Fuller Bldg., New York 













DELPHIC STUDIOS 


Paintings 


by 
AMY KATZ 


Until January 27, inclusive 


724 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


culation department of The Art Digest, 
also exhibited in the Independents’ ex- 
hibition and was rather surprised to re- 
ceive the following letter from “La Revue 
Moderne” of Paris: 

Dear Sir:—Our Editor has pointed out to 
us a certain number of exhibitors at the 
“Societé of Independent Artists of New 
York,” to whom he proposes to devote an 
article giving a biografical review. 

For this reason and in order to complete 
the work, we should be much obliged if you 
would furnish us with all information re- 
garding your career, your tastes and artistic 
methods, the Exhibitions to which you have 
participated, etc. 

You may furnish us with such information 
in the form will suit you best: manuscript 
notes, paper cuttings, pamphlets with photo- 
graphs or engravings if possible. 

With our best thanks in advance, we beg 
to remain, Sir, yours faithfully. 

Secretary to the Editor. 

The best advice The Art Digest can 
give its readers is: Beware of foreign crit- 
ics offering free publicity. They simply 

€ not built in that liberal way. If you 
have anything worth while to give the 
world, your own American newspaper 
critics will be the first to discover it—and 
you can’t give one of them a cent of 
“graft” if you tried it at the point of 
a gun. 

The racketeers’ traps are set with de- 
lectable bait.. Imagine a hard boiled New 
York newspaper “falling for it.” The 
following news item is reprinted from the 
New York Sun of July 7, 1934. For suf- 
ficient reason the artist's name has been 
omitted, because such “‘publicity’’ would 
be calculated to destroy him with ridi- 
cule: 





of Montclair, N. J., who at present 
is exhibiting some water colors at — Broad- 
way, is to have the distinction of a “write-up” 
in “Les Artistes d’Aujourd’hus,’” a Paris 
periodical devoted to the arts. The art critic 
of this publication, Henry de Montal-Fau- 
belle, was so impressed by ——’s work in the 
recent exhibition of the Independents here 
that he has written to the artist as*ing for 
information as to his aims and aspirations in 
art and such other personal matters as may 
be of interest. As photographs for illustra- 
tions are also requested, Mr. seems 
assured of a flattering introduction abroad. 

Dana’s Sun printing such bunk! 

What was the matter with New York's 
own art critics that they didn’t see all this 
talent running loose at the Independents 
last spring? 

The Art Digest has come right out this 
time and used names. It does so with a 
full realization of its legal responsibility. 


Solve It, La Guardia 


It is with mingled sentiments—mixed 
hopes and contrasting feelings—that one 
considers Mayor La Guardia’s project for 
a Civic Art Center for New York. Judg- 
ing by the announcements in the news- 
papers, the enterprize so far is too vague 
to be thoroughly understood; but at any 

[Continued on page 6] 
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WwW. L. EHRICH 
of the former 
Ehrich Galleries 


B. M. NEWHOUSE 
of the former 
Newhouse Galleries 


Ehrich - Newhouse 


Incorporated 


PAINTINGS 


OLD MASTERS 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


MODERN AMERICAN ETCHINGS 
LOAN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
IN AID OF 
THE ARCHITECTS’ 
EMERGENCY FUND 


Admission: Mornings, 50c; Afternoons, $1.00 


578 MADISON AVE. AT 57tH STREET 
NEW YORK 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 





i RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


2 


} EARLY CHINESE ART 


2 













600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 





Paintings of the Southwest 


BRADFORD LAMBERT 
Recent Watercolors 


JOSEPH LENHARD 


January 15th to 26th 


Morton Galleries 


130 West 57th Street New York 








BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 








BOYER GALLERIES 


Broad Street Station Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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50 Paintings by Frans Hals, Owned in America, Shown in Detroit 


So popular is Frans Hals with American col- 
lectors that more than 80 paintings, or about 
a third of his life’s work, are owned in the 
United States. Holland, his native land, pos- 
sesses only about 40. Sixty are in Germany, 
50 in England and about 30 in France. This 
fact is brought forth with startling clearness 
by the large Hals exhibition which Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner has just opened at the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. American museums and private 
collectors have loaned fifty paintings by the 
famous Dutch master who lived and worked 
300 years ago, making of this exhibition the 
most comprehensive Hals display ever held. 

Dr. Valentiner selected his exhibits care- 
fully to illustrate the development of the paint- 
er’s style. Hals’ brilliantly painted studies of 
sturdy fisher folk complement his more formal 
portraits of Dutch burgomasters and the splen- 
did gentlemen and grand dames of the upper 
bourgeoisie. Living from 1584 to 1664, Hals 
saw the Dutch free themselves from the yoke 
of Spanish rule. In his paintings he expresses 
his time—the joy of victory and a healthy, op- 
timistic satisfaction with life. Rembrandt, who 
lived in a later age of peace and wealth, has 
a more spiritual quality about his paintings. 
Hals preserves the swagger and dash of a gen- 
eration that explored new worlds and made 
Holland a great maritine power. 

The paintings in the Detroit exhibition are in- 
sured for more than $3,000,000. Twenty mas- 
terpieces come from New York alone. Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati and Chicago each contribute 
five. Other cities lending pictures are Boston, 
Baltimore, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Washington, 
Rochester, Toledo and Kansas City—indicative 
of the spread of art collecting over the country. 
The Detroit Institute possesses a “Portrait of 
a Lady,” who in this exhibition is reunited with 
her husband through the loan of a “Portrait of 
a Gentleman” from the Wildenstein Galleries. 
After years of separation the two now hang side 
by side. Three other Hals paintings in private 
Detroit collections were loaned by Mrs. Julius 
H. Haass, Walter O. Briggs and William G. 
McInerney. Lenders from New York include 
Lord Duveen, Charles B. McCann, Samuel H. 
Kress, Joseph A. Moore, I. U. Stettenheim and 
Jules S. Bache. 

One of the features is the “Self Portrait” 
painted in Hals’ late period—the only self 
portrait in this country in a private collection. 
Besides this, there are but two other self por- 
traits—one in the Frick Collection, the other in 
the Metropolitan Museum. Exhibited now for 
the first time in America, it was recently sold 
by the E. and A. Silberman Galleries to Dr. 
H. Klaus of Minneapolis. It was formerly 
in a German royal family, where it had re- 
mained since the seventeenth century. 

Dr. Valentiner, an international authority on 
Dutch art, places the canvas as a work of Hals’ 
late period, portraying the artist at about the 
age of 70. “The picture shows those free and 
easy touches and the superlative technique of 
Hals’ late work,” he declares. “Like others of 
his late works, this is painted in black and 
gray.” 

In discussing the picture with a New York 





“Self Portrait,” by Frans Hals. 


Times reporter, Dr. Valentiner said he was con- 
vinced the similar painting in the Friedsam Col- 
lection in the Metropolitan Museum, hitherto 
regarded by him as a genuine work of Hals, 
was not by the master, but was an old copy 
by an unidentified painter. When informed 
of this startling opinion, Herbert E. Winlock, 
director of the Metropolitan Museum, said: 
“We have not heard of this discovery by Dr. 
Valentiner. Naturally we are interested and 
look foward to Dr. Valentiner’s formal pub- 
lication of the evidence.” 

The New York Times quotes the following 
description of the Friedsam “Self Portrait,” 
taken from the museum Bulletin of November, 
1932, when the Friedsam Collection was placed 
on exhibition: “The portrait shows a man who 
might from the look of him be an artist. He 
has passed his prime and his sensitive face is 
not marked by complete self-confidence. His 


general aspect is somewhat seedy, the hat a 
little on the side yet lacking jauntiness, the 
eyes beginning to be pouchy, the long hair and 
mustache unkempt. 

“The critics agree in dating the picture about 
1650 on. the basis of its technique. Thus if 
Hals is indeed the subject, this is how he 
looked at the age of about 66 to 70. Although 
several Hals portraits in addition to the Fried- 
sam example and its replicas have been claimed 
as self-portraits, it is difficult for the less spe- 
cialized eye to see in any of them even as good 
right to the title as is demonstrated by the 
Friedsam group. None, that is to say, ex- 
cept the virtually certain portrait which must 
serve as the touchstone of the rest. It is the 


self-portrait which appears in Hals‘s great pic- 
ture of the St. George Shooting Guild.” 
Hals painted five family groups, two large 
[Continued on page 13] 
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Fogg Museum Acquires Unusual Sheeler 





“Feline Felicity,” by Charles Sheeler. 


Charles Sheeler has permitted a living crea- 
ture into his cold, geometrical world. In “Fe- 
line Felicity,” just acquired by the Fogg Art 
Museum from the Downtown Gallery of New 
York, he has lavished his undoubted drawing 
skill on a cat asleep on a plain slat-backed 
chair. This drawing is a startling departure 
from Sheeler’s usual absorption in the precision 
of machines, the long lines of factories, of 
chimneys, of tracks and the geometrical webs 
of his hooked rugs and sharply delineated stair- 
ways. As opposed to the sharp outlines of 
his stark architectural paintings, Sheeler has 
here concentrated on the round contours and 
soft surface of a sleek old tabby, than which 
nothing has fewer planes. 

Nevertheless, “Feline Felicity” contains quali- 
ties familiar to Sheeler collectors. It has all 
his passion for drawing, seen in the spotted 
fur, even in the varying flow of the hair, con- 
veyed by a multiplicity of delicate strokes. 
It has his love of pattern in the mottled coat 
of the cat and in a mottled shawl seen just be- 
hind. It reveals his characteristic perspective 
and is full of his old farmhouse manner. 

“Yet,” writes Roger Gilman of the Fogg 
Museum staff, “this is a more subtle piece of 
work than we associate with Sheeler . . . Sheeler 


long ago added to ability in painting an ex- 
pert skill in photography. He is the poet of 
the machine age but knows the idiom of an- 
tiques. Is he now about to add to his art the 
possibilities of life and of living things? Is 
this drawing perhaps the beginning of a new 
adventure?” 

Charles Sheeler and Charles Burchfield are 
holding a joint exhibition at the Detroit So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts. Florence Davies, 
critic of the Detroit News, writing of the for- 
mer, stresses his widely known ability to realis- 
ticly depict the factories and industrial scenes 
of America’s machine age: “Sheeler is the 
precisionist par excellence. He loves smoke- 
stacks and factories, and railroad tracks and 
other factors in the typical American land- 
scape, and he presents them with the exact- 
ness of a cameo. This is one way of reducing 
the problem to its lowest terms. His painting 
of the Ford factory, called an American land- 
scape, owned by Edsel Ford and which is as well 
known as anything he has done, has been rid 
of all its non-essentials. No atmospheric haze 
obscures the machine-like exactness of the 
scene. It is as precise as a map but much 
simpler, and much more beautiful. It is the 
triumph of the machine age, beautifully seen.” 








Peggy Bacon on Honor Roll 

Peggy Bacon was included in The Nation’s 
honor roll of 1934. . For the seventh time this 
magazine offers a list of Americans who have 
distinguished themselves in various fields dur- 
ing the past year. “Some of these persons,” 
according to The Nation, “have accomplished 
important and enduring work; others have 
merely shown personal courage and commend- 
able adherence to high principles in particular 
situations. All of them are worthy of the ap- 
preciation of their fellow-citizens.” 


‘Fontainebleau Alumni” 


For the sixth successive year the alumni of 
the American School of Fine Arts at Fon- 
tainebleau are holding a group exhibition, 
at the Argent Galleries, New York, until Jan. 
26. The school, founded after the war as a 
gesture of appreciation and friendship toward 
America, now has approximately 1,000 alumni. 

This exhibition consists of the work of paint- 
ers, sculptors and architects who have ‘worked 
under the influence of Fontainebleau’s historic 
beauty during the last twelve years. 


Solve It, La Guardia 


[Continued from page 4] 


rate a Committee of One Hundred has 
been appointed including distinguished 
citizens all the way from Mrs. Vincent 
Astor to Myron Taylor. Its first meet- 
ing was to be held on January 15, at 
which the Mayor was to go into more 
detail. 

The Municipal Art Committee, accord- 
ing to the “Times,” is to formulate a 
progressive art program “which will stim- 
ulate the artistic life and expression of the 
city,"’ and include in its scope not only the 
fine arts but music and the drama. 

Painters, sculptors, musicians and ac- 
tors are to be “‘lifted from what amounts 
to the relief rolls and be formally em- 
ployed by the city.” 

What a job for the Mayor and the Civic 
Art Center! There are at least 10,000 
persons in New York who are convinced 
they are artists. There are other countless 
thousands who can claim, with perhaps 
better authority, to be musicians. Of 
course, it is with the artists that we are 
concerned, and that the Civic Art Center 
will find itself particularly and pertina- 
ciously concerned. It is difficult to consider 
any project that will take all the painters, 
sculptors and craftsman out of the relief 
bracket and give them “formal employ- 
ment by the city.” 

Maybe there will be selection of in- 
dividuals by an official committee, and that 
those who are to be given municipal em- 
ployment will be rigorously chosen. If 
that scheme is adopted, Mayor La Guardia 
will have to contend with much vociferous 
woe. There will be manifestos and march- 
ers, and the devil to pay. 

One good result might be a clarification 
of the meaning of the word artist. The 
term has been perverted in modern times 
until it has become exceedingly loose. If 
the present workers in the arts were sud- 
denly thrust back into the early days 
of the Renaissance most of them would 
find themselves classified frankly as crafts- 
men—members of a guild or its appren- 
tices. There they would stay until they 
had done something that brought them 
the especial patronage of the Church or 
the commercial barons: that was their 
outlet into “fine art’ and immortality. 

At the present time not one “artist” in 
fifty can rightly claim a place in “the 
fine arts."" There are hundreds in Amer- 
ica, however, to whom this distinction 
does belong. Who knows who they are? 
It is impossible for their contemporaries 
rightly to judge them. The only thing 
that can be done for them is to give 
them ample opportunity to display their 
creations to the world—and even to do 
that they must be subjected to the often 
maladroit judgment of their peers. 

What about all the others, whose wares 
are useful in decoration, in manufacture 
and in trade? They belong in the higher 
brackets of ‘white collar’ workers. To 
deprive them of governmental “‘relief’ 
and give them municipal jobs—vwell, 
Mayor La Guardia and his Municipal Art 
Committee will have the best wishes of 
the art world, and eventually some appre- 
ciative pity. 


The Richer Life 
“The arts, like everything else in modern 
life, must take part in the push of millions 
toward a richer life."—Harriet Monroe in 
Poetry—A Magazine of Verse. 
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“Kathe Kruse and Her Seven Children,” 


“A spirit of sincerity and enthusiasm, and an 
utter lack of pretense” were the dominant 
characteristics found by New York critics in 
the 44th annual exhibition of the National As- 
sociation of Women Painters and Sculptors 
being held at the Fine Arts Building until 
Jan. 24. 

While the association feels no necessity to 
assert itself at a time when equal opportunity 
exists between men and women artists, the 
present exhibition inevitably recalls forty-five 
years of tradition wherein cooperative activity 
has broadened the field for women and played 
a part in the maintenance of high standards, 
according to Berta N. Briggs, past president 
of the association, writing in the catalogue. 


“Still Life,’ by Glenn Means. Marcia Brady 
Tucker Stili Life Prize of $100. 


by Annot. 
“Best Work of Art.” 


This 44th annual show, with 321 works on 
exhibition, is termed “a good one, lively in 
spirit, excellent in its average and especially 
strong in the category of portraiture” by Royal 
Cortissoz in the New York Herald-Tribune. 
Margaret Breuning of the Post calls it “one 
of the best held by the association. Its em- 
phasis is, as it should be, decorative, but it 
includes interesting figure work and a wide 
range of expression from academic conservative 
to modernistic idiom.” 

Annot’s “Kathe Kruse and Her Seven Chil- 
dren,” exhibited with the Carnegie International 
when the artist was still a Berliner, was 
awarded the National medal for 
the “best work of art.” 


ssociation 
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Women Win a Pyramid of Laurels at Their Forty-Fourth Annual 


Awarded the National Association Medal for the 


according to 
“in its impetuous 

its hesitancies between firmly estab- 
form and 


The canvas, reproduced above, 
Melville Upton in the Sun, 
rhythms, 
suggestion, its 
balanced color, and its 
» very tempo of the day and 


impatient 
strident yet knowingl 


lished 


humor, catches 
seems the most virile thing on the wall 
Honorable mention was accorded Gail Sher- 
man Corbett for her “Constance Witherby 
Memorial.” The Anna Hyatt Huntington Prize 
200 for sculpture went to Constance Ort- 

j f “Aprilis;’ the $100 Huntington 
prize to I. V. Niswonger for “Bondage;” and 
the $50 award to Grace Mott Johnson for 
“Chimpanzee;” with Beonne Boronda’s “Zebu” 

[Continued on page 19] 


“Spruce Street Mansion,’ by Muriel V. Sibell. 


Eloise Egan Water Color Prize of $100. 
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Stella, Dreamer, Back in America for Show 


“The Arab,” by Joseph Stella. 


For seven years Joseph Stella has been away 
from America, living in Paris and Rome. Now 
he is back, and his first exhibition in five years 
is being held at the Valentine Galleries, New 
York, until Jan. 26, and consists of his recent 
paintings, done while abroad. Stella, a veteran, 
needs no introduction. Born in Italy in 1880, 
he is on record as being self-taught. He 
is responsible or the so-called “Stella” style of 
fantastic or dream-world painting. A lover of 
color and patterns, Stella’s work is charged with 
brilliancy and smooth freshness. His fantasies 
are not hidden in clouds of vague and obscure 
painting. Instead they sparkle with flowers and 
bright colors. His dreams are not nebulous 
creations, but gay patterns of light—intense 
and scintillating. 

Besides the imaginative paintings, there are 


Sadakichi’s Return 


Sadakichi Hartmann, ruler over America’s 
“Bohemia” of three decades ago, has returned 
to his home in Hollywood. Asthma cut short 
an unsuccessful lecture tour of the East, during 
which he revisited Greenwich Village and the 
haunts of his younger years—places where he 
had once held sway for hours on hours, “making 
of talk a cultivated art.” Now all was changed. 
“The old Bohemia is dead,” says Hartmann. 
“The artists are becoming respectable. But 
the spirit of Bohemia is immortal and it will 
live again in the newer generation of artists 
and liberals.” 

Broke as usual, Sadakichi inaugurated his 
home-coming with an exhibition of his pastels 
at the Hollywood Public Library. Because 
he had priced them at one-fourth of what he 
had always asked before, the artist felt called 
upon to make the following statement: “Con- 
sequently I wish to apologize to the profession, 
but hazard the opinion that no harm is done, 





portraits and figure subjects. The king-pin 
of the show, perhaps, is the self-portrait of 
Stella as an “Arab.” A. Z. Kruse describes the 
artist’s work as being “refined, perfected and 
developed.” 

“Joseph Stella,” says Kruse, “made his 
dreams come true by way of powerful lyrics 
in color, a good while before some present-day 
inexperienced youngsters claimed to be pioneer 
painters of dreams. His works sparkle with 
depth of vision, expressed through inspiring 
pattern placement. They communicate his gen- 
eral joy in graphically recalling and reliving 
dreams dreamt and emotions felt. A superior 
craftsman, he is not bothered with the question 
of how to do things. This accomplishment 
leaves him a wider energetic latitude for con- 
cern with his thoughts and his feelings.” 


as all art values (not unlike stock prices) are 
fluctuating and fictitious. Pictures, I presume, 
are made for the delectation of others—although 
numerous painters prefer to have stacks of 
paintings leaning against the walls of their 
studios rather than part with them for prices 
which are not exorbitant.” 

Floyd Simonton, writing in a Hollywood 
newspaper, described the ex-czar’s home-com- 
ing: “A little older, grayer and bitterer, he 
who talked with Walt Whitman, that recited 
poetry with George Sterling in San Francisco’s 
famous Bigin’s restaurant, who was a fierce 
power in art criticism, is still untamed, un- 
conquered by the years. A figure from the past, 
an old name, Sadakichi Hartmann still has a 
magnetism which collects about him a follow- 
ing of disciples. His home at 1640 Sargent 
Street is a gathering place of aspiring artists, 
intellegensia and free-thinkers. From Detroit 
has come a writer, Don Miller, to gather first 
hand material for a biography of the ex-king 
of Bohemia.” 


Rare Book Sales 


Rare books frem three notable libraries are 
holding the center of interest at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New York. 
Already on exhibition, the library of Robert 
J. Hamershlag, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., composed 
of English literature from Chaucer to modern 
authors, will be dispersed on the evening of 
Jan. 18. The library of John C. Eckel, of 
Philadelphia, bibliographer of Dickens and 
collector of fine editions of other authors, now 
on display, will go under the hammer on the 
evenings of Jan. 15 and 16. Of the greatest 
importance in the book world is the auction 
of the second part of the Ogden Goelet col- 
lection, on exhibition Jan. 19 and on sale 
the evening of Jan. 24 and the afternoon and 
evening of Jan. 25. 

The first section of the Goelet library was 
sold on Jan. 4. Part Two is quite as inter- 
esting in the items it contains. Manuscripts 
dealing with early American life thus far un- 
recorded by historians are of special importance. 
There are surveyor’s journals and autograph 
manuscript diaries of Arnold’s expedition to 
Quebec, and other records. Early New York 
items are conspicuous. “The Atlantic Neptune, 
Published for the use of the Royal Navy of 
Great Britain,” London 1780-1, and “Propo- 
sitions made by the Five Nations of Indians,” 
New York, 1698 are seldom offered the col- 
lector. Peter Martyr’s “First Decade,” printed 
in Seville in 1511, one of the earliest books 
pertaining to the discovery of America, is to 
be found only in public institutions, including 
the British Museum. Dickens, Cruikshank and 
Thackeray items embrace manuscripts, first 
editions and illustrations, a comprehensive col- 
lection of the most interesting material. 

Dickensiana from the Eckel library is rich 
in first editions. The former collection of A. 
Edward Newton, which consisted of author’s 
manuscripts from the eighteenth century to 
the. present, was absorbed by Eckels. 





Sketch Club at La Crosse 


The Men’s Sketch Club of LaCrosse, Wisc., 
has been functioning for two years and now 
has a membership of sixty, which is most un- 
usual for a small city of 50,000. Its large 
membership is due primarily to the fact that 
a 15 cent charge (when you come) is made 
to cover the model fee. 

About every two months an instructor takes 
charge of the group for a two-day period. Even 
with this limited instruction, the club mem- 
bers are gaining excellent progress. The nom- 
inal charge is a set policy, which makes it 
possible for everyone interested to sketch or 
paint from a model. 

Prof. Arthur N. Colt of Madison is the in- 
structor. In the summer he conducts an art 
colony in LaCrosse. 


ART TO HEART TALKS 


By A, Z. KRUSE 


It has been said of Beethoven, the 
longer he worked on a composition, the 
fresher and more spirited it became. This 
thought brings to mind the working meth- 
ods of the masters, old and modern. 
Briefly summed up, their modus operandi 
hides the travail of their creations by ab- 
sorbing the labored knowledge acquired. 
Having cultivated a system of sound men- 
tal digestion, the accumulated data is al- 
lowed to simmer in the artists’ minds until 
filtered by inspiration and fused with the 
spirit of, and urge for, self expression. 

An artist’s results are his witnesses. 
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Do You Know That— 


Thomas Benton is a collector of harmon- 
icas and that visitors to his studio who come 
to see and talk art remain to hear Bach and 
Beethoven on the lowly mouth organ? .. . 
The price of “Pop” Hart water colors and 
prints was doubled two days after he died? 
... Mrs. Benjamin Harrison once exhibited 
her own paintings in a White House show 
under the guidance of N. E. Montross? ... 
Leon Dabo, American painter, said recently : 
“The man who needs blue paint to paint a 
sky is not an artist.” . . . Maurice Sachs, 
art critic and writer, is the grandson of Bizet, 
famous composer of “Carmen”? .. . In 1897 
the Museum Commission of Stockholm, Swe- 
den, declined Rodin’s “The Kiss’ when it 
was offered as a gift from the sculptor? ... 
Edward Bruce, who is credited with the 
creation of the PWAP, is represented in 
the permanent collection of the Luxembourg? 
. . . Burton Emmett, advertising executive, 
who has done so much to “put over” Chester- 
field cigarettes, is considered one of Amer- 
ica’s best authorities on etchings? ... Rex 
Brasher, artist, naturalist and hermit of Kent, 
Conn., has just completed a forty-year job 
of painting more than 1,200 birds of Amer- 
ica? . . . Irving Wiles, portrait painter, 
makes boat models for diversion? . . . Diana 
Dickinson, grand-daughter of Sir John Lav- 
ery, famed Irish painter, was one of the first 
night entertainers at Belle Livingston’s new 
night club in New York City? ... Auguste 
Rodin once worked for a house decorator 
designing mouldings? . . . Ben Benn, New 
York “modernist” painter, is represented by 
a still life in The Hague Museum, Holland? 
Oliver H. P. LaFarge, whose father would 
not let him study art, with the ultimate result 
that he became a vice-president of General 
Motors, has held two successful showings of 
water colors at the Ferargil Galleries, New 
York? ... Many will wish a Happy Birth- 
day to J. Knowles Hare, etcher, born Jan. 19, 
1884, in New Jersey; William Sergeant Ken- 
dall, painter, Jan. 20, 1869, New York; Wal- 
ter Gay, painter, Jan. 22, 1856, Mass.; Lydia 
Field Emmett, Jan. 23, New York; Gifford 
Reynolds Beal, painter, Jan. 24, 1879, New 
York; George Biddle, painter, Jan. 24, 1885, 
Philadelphia. 

—M. M. ENGEL. 


Gallery of Living Art 


The Gallery of Living Art at New York 
University, which assigns to itself the distinc- 
tion of being the “only museum in the world 
devoted solely to progressive 20th century art,” 
has reopened after redecoration. Twelve new 
acquisitions and a general rearrangement are 
announced by A. E. Gallatin, the director. 

Inaugurated seven years ago, the gallery is 
proud to have first directed public attention to 
such artists as Arp, Beaudin, Cassandre, Helion, 
Lapicque, Lurcat, Miro, Mondrian, Ozenfant 
and Tchelitchew. The collection is rich in 
Picassos, already possessing 14 examples. 

New acquisitions comprise two additional Pi- 
cassos, six works by Leger and a work each 
from Arp, Braque, Helion and Torres-Garcia. 
In the rearrangement, emphasis has been 
placed on the work of the Cubists and on 
Constructivism and Neoplasticism. 


Lachrymose 
“An artist’s wife asked me the other day 
if I did not think that the painting of pictures 
was as obsolete an occupation as making cov- 
ered wagons. We both broke down and cried.” 
—H. L. Dungan in Oakland “Tribune” 


Kelekian’s Modern Paintings in Auction Sale 





“Head of Woman, 


The Rains Galleries, New York, will offer 
at public auction, on the evening of Jan. 18, 
123 oil paintings, water colors and drawings by 
prominent modern artists, the private collection 
of Dikran G. Kelekian of New York City. 
Mr. Kelekian needs no introduction to the art 
world; aside from his highly regarded knowl- 
edge of art in all its branches, he has long been 
noted as an appreciative champion of the mod- 
erns. A previous auction in 1922 was a mem- 
orable event. 

The present collection, which he has ac- 
cumulated mainly since then, contains repre- 
sentative and outstanding works of some of the 
most famous of the modern masters.  In- 
cluded are such important names as Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Puvis de Chavannes, Bonnard, Pi- 
casso, Rouault, Braque, Renoir, Corot, Derain, 
De Chirico, Signac, Vuillard, Dufy, Marquet 
and Juan Gris. Prominent Americans include 
Walt Kuhn, “Pop” Hart, Arthur B. Davies, 
Eilshemius and Pascin. 

Among the most noteworthy paintings now 
on view are a portrait of H. G. Ebels, the art- 
ist, by Toulouse-Lautrec; Picasso’s “La Dame 
a la Violette”; “The Guitar Player” by Cour- 
bet; a rare figure painting by Corot, “Man in 
Red Livery”; and an exceptional “Head of a 





Kress Collection in Florida 


The Samuel H. Kress collection of 61 Italian 
paintings, which for the last two years has 
been on a tour of the United States, will be 
exhibited in Winter Park, Florida, under the 
auspices of Rollins College from Feb. 1 to 24. 
This collection comprises a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the art of painting in Italy from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 





by Andre Derain. 


Smiling Girl” by Rouault. Puvis de Chavannes, 
whose work seldom comes into the auction mart, 
is represented by a well-known canvas, “Con- 
cordia,” and rarely 
found in an auction catalogue, is listed with 
“House at the Seashore.” Raoul Dufy’s “Nude 
with Seashell”; a still life by Juan Gris; a 
bright harbor scene, “Port of Audierne” by 
Marquet; a reclining nude and a small still 
life by Braque; a portrait, “Victoria,” by Walt 
Kuhn; several examples by Derain and De 
Chirico; and a beach scene with houses by 
Signac are other outstanding works listed. 

A comprehensive group of drawings and water 
colors by Derain, Picasso, Matisse, Davies, 
Degas, Seurat and others round out a collection 
the dispersal of which should do much to in- 
dicate the trend of the times. 

It is interesting to recall the results of Mr. 
Kelekian’s earlier sale of modern paintings, at 
the American Art Galleries, Jan. 30 and 31, 
1922. At this auction the late Lillie Bliss pur- 
chased Cézanne’s notable “Still Life” and “Bust 
of Mme. Cézanne,” and Picasso’s “Le Compo- 
tier.” The Metropolitan Museum acquired De- 
gas’ “La Modiste,” Corot’s “Albano Lake,” 
Courbet’s “The Sea” and Delacroix’s “Jar- 
din de George Sand.” Duncan Phillips bought 
Corot’s “Lady in Purple,” Delacroix’s “Paga- 
nini,” and Daumier’s “Woman and Child on 
the Bridge.” The Detroit Institute of Arts 
made the highest bid for Van Gogh’s “Self 
Portrait” and Matisse’s “The Window.” The 
Brooklyn Museum got Toulouse-Lautrec’s “Por- 
trait of a Woman Seated” and “Portrait of 
Mr. Sescaut.” John Quinn purchased Seurat’s 
remarkable painting “Ia Poudreuse,” now in 
the Courtault Collection in London. 


Bonnard, another artist 
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Canada Organizes Exhibition of Traditional Crafts of Old Quebec 





“Louis Jobin, Wood Carver, at the Age of 82.” A Drawing by Arthur Lismer. 


The exhibition of “Traditional Arts of Old 
Quebec” at the Art Gallery of Poronto, dur- 
ing January, is a retrospective display and 
also a revelation—a retrospective covering 
two hundred and fifty years of Canadian 
sculpture, architecture, silverwork, and em- 
broidery; and a revelation in that it con- 
sists of beautiful material, recently brought 
to light in widely scattered places and now 
for the first time brought together. This 
exhibition is not only an inspiring glimpse 
into a far vista of Canadian art history, but 
also a handsome gesture of one Canadian 
province to another—Ontario extending a 
friendly hand to ancient Quebec; English 
Canada bringing to light cultural treasures 
of “New France,” which in subsequent 
months will be placed on display in the 
larger cities of the Dominion. 

It is only in recent years that Canada has 
become conscious of her rich heritage of 
folk or “provincial” art. Visitors viewing 
the church silver, carvings and embroidery 
at Indian Lorette and Caughnawaga were 
usually told that those relics of the past 
were in the New World because of the 
generosity of patrons at the French Court 
during the reign of Louis XIV. The dis- 
covery of their true origin was due largely 
to a systematic survey of the field conducted 
by Marius Barbeau, assisted by Professor 
Traquair, head of the department of Archi- 
tecture at McGill University. However, it 
will be some years before the importance of 


this field of the French Renaissance assumes 
its full significance for the outside world. 
Mr. Barbeau has written the following re- 
view of the exhibition: 


The most unexpected discovery is that the 
French Renaissance, once solidly implanted on 


the Saint Lawrence by the first bishop of 
Quebec, Mer. de Laval, developed into sturdy 
local growth and thrived till 1850. It has 


even survived to this day, a hundred and 
fifty vears after its collapse in Europe, as the 
work of Cété and John in this exhibition will 
show. 

The continuity of this Laurentian branch 
of the Renaissance is so cohesive and the rec- 
ords are so well preserved on the whole that 
we can trace almost every apprentice back to 
his master, chain-like, up to the beginnings; 
Angers, still living, to Jobin; Jobin to Ber- 
linguet, and Berlinguet to Baillairgé, and up- 
wards indefinitely. 

The conception of art prevalent in ancient 
Europe largely differed from ours. Art and 
useful handicrafts were essentials, not a mere 
accessory as nowadays, or a luxury which, at 
a pinch, can be dispensed with. They formed 
part of the equipment of the early colonists 
when they sailed from Saint-Malo or La Ro- 
chelle to the New World. 

As soon as the exigencies of early pioneering 
were met, the founders of the colony consid- 
ered that beauty and culture were fundamentals 
in life for the settlers like the folk at home. 


Craftsmen were required for. practical. .pur- 
suits, no less than masters whose skill and tal- 
ent would. implant on the St. Lawrence the 
traditions of their guild. New France, to thrive, 
must be a fit place and enjoyable for existence. 
Patrons at the court and elsewhere must sub- 
scribe funds and patronize art. For instance, 
Provost, alderman: of Paris, gave two beauti- 
ful silver and gold monstrances, in 1664 and 
1668, to the Jesuit missions of Three Rivers 
and Caughnawaga; they are still preserved. 
Mer. de Laval, after 1672, engaged no less 
than thirty craftsmen and masters, a few of 
them the best he could find, for the needs of 
the Seminary of Quebec and the Cap-Tour- 
mente school of arts and handicrafts. And he 
remained devoted to his school throughout his 
life. From that moment architecture and wood- 
carving—the two callings were still one—en- 
joyed public favour. 

Three periods in the growth of Laurentian 
art were to follow; that of the foundation, which 
extended to the death of Mgr. de Laval, in 
1708; that of the later French period, where 
the LeVasseurs, in Quebec, and the Labrosses, 
in Montreal, followed at a distance the progress 
of the French Renaissance under the last kings; 
and last, the most interesting of the three, 
when local growth, originality and independence 
reached their apogee, after the British Con- 
quest. 

The first master-carvers remained faithful 
to the spirit of the early French Renaissance, 
mostly under Francis 1. Leblond de Latour, 
engaged by Mgr. de Laval at Bordeaux, was 
of the generation that followed the Medicis 
and Leonard de Vinci, in France. He trained 
his apprentices at the Cap-Tourmente school 
in the refined traditions of his day. 

The master-carvers of the second period, 
several generations of LeVasseurs, at Quebec, 
and Labrosses, at Montreal, showed divergent 
tendencies. The first moved with the times 
and were influenced by the French style under 
Louis XIV and XV—the rococo; but the La- 
brosses, father and son, on the whole remained 
more faithful to the early Renaissance. 

Soon after the conquest by Great Britain, in 
1759, the population and resources of French 
Canada began to expand. The need for finer 
and larger churches everywhere became insis- 
tent, and craftsmen of the Renaissance school 
in Canada grew more numerous and skilful. The 
race for reconstruction developed a rivalry be- 
tween two schools of wood carvers, one located 
in Quebec—the Baillairgés and their fellow 
workers; and the other, the Quevillon school, 
in Tle-Jésus, near Montreal. Long _ before, 
rivalry had developed between cities in France 
as to which might excel in’ the building of 
Gothic cathedrals. Just so, once again, in a 
humbler way, the parishes of Quebec vied with 
each other in the embellishment of their 
churches. Collaboration between the common 
people, the craftsmen, and the authorities made 
possible the rapid growth of architecture and 
sculpture and brought those arts to excellence. 
The wood-carvers trained and employed by 
the Baillairgés and the Quevillons in turn taught 

the younger craftsmen. 

The work of several Quebec craftsmen in the 
last hundred and fifty years is well represented 
in this exhibition, among them Ranvoyzé and 
Amyot, silversmiths, the Baillairgés, Quevillon, 
Cété and Jobin, architects and wood carvers, 

the last of whom died only a few years ago at 
the age of 84. 

A beautiful silver plate, from the Archbishop- 
ric’s, Quebec, and a number of other pieces, 
illustrate the work of Francois Ranvoyzé and 
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Laurent Amyot, the two Quebec silversmiths, 
and remind us of their rivalry. Ranvoyzé, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, occupied a shop at 
Mountain Hill. A master craftsman, he chis- 
elled and embossed chalices and monstrances 
for the churches and monastries; his work was 
medieval-like and splendid. Angels, heavenly 
faces and flowers emerged under his fingers 
from silver and gold, all for a small fee. But 
sometimes parish priests, like curé Panet of 
L'Islet, who brought gold coins to him, won- 
dered whether their full weight was turned to 
jewelry for church use. They were, he as- 
sured them, save for the wastage, and that is 
the jeweler’s own! Since there was profit in 
the craft, there might also be competition. The 
master’s own apprentice would eventually be 
his companion, his fellow worker. Aware of 
this, Ranvoyzé in good time dismissed him. 
But he was sent to France by his ambitious 
father to perfect his studies, and later be- 
came his master’s rival. They vied with each 
other, and were none too friendly. Their work 
is still abundantly represented in the churches, 
seminaries and monasteries throughout the 
province of Quebec. 

Splendid examples of embroidery in the ex- 
hibition stand for an art which has had a 
long history on this continent. The nuns, the 
Ursulines in particular, educated Indian girls 
from the northern tribes—Eskimo, Algonkin 
and Iroquois. They trained them in the handi- 
crafts likely to be useful to them in life, such 
as sewing and needle work. 

The most remarkable of the carvers and 
architects were the Baillairgés, of Quebec, five 
generations of whom, beginning in this country 
before the Conquest, have persevered in their 
craft to the end of the last century. Some of 
their work is shown here. 














PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 


Jean-Baptiste Cété and Louis Jobin are 
among the best craftsmen which Quebec ever 
produced, and they almost belong to our time. 
The work of both these masters is well repre- 
sented in this exhibition. 

Cété’s sincerity often attracted him to sub- 
jects which he interpreted with mastery and 
feeling. Even when he borrowed his general 
conception from other sources, he vitalized it 
into something wholly his own. It is remem- 
bered that “he did not like to carve the figure 
of Christ, for it was that of suffering.” When 
he carved the Holy Family—three figures—he 
would exclaim, “How to represent well such 
saints!” “He did not always finish his work. He 
started with great excitement, and sometimes 
lost interest in it. He was unfortunate, be- 
cause he did not care to work for money, 
only to please himself (pour se satisfaire).” 

Among the last outstanding craftsmen whose 
work is shown at the exhibition are Louis 
Jobin, carver of the Beaupré coast, and his 
former apprentice Henri Angers, who survived 
his master. For nearly sixty years Jobin made 
his living by carving saints and altars. When 
I first visited him, in 1925, he was eighty-one 
years old, but still wielding the axe and the 
chisel with zest. Two Toronto painters who 
accompanied me marveled at Jobin, who called 
himself un simple ouvrier—“just a workman.” 
“But he is an artist, a fine artist,’ exclaimed 
one of the painters, who forthwith bought a 
Jobin angel for the Art Gallery of Toronto, now 
on exhibition. Jobin’s art was to him no idle 
pursuit, but plain every-day work, in the man- 
ner of the medieval craftsmen. He belonged 
to the lineage of those who once lavished .their 
skill on Gothic shrines at a penny a day, and 
never troubled to sign their masterpieces. His 
tradition of woodcarving went back to the days 
of the first settlers. 
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Bootleg Textiles 


“Toiles de Jouy” have a romance behind 
them which lifts them from the realm of mere 
printed textiles. The role which they played 
in 18th century life is recalled by an exhibi- 
tion of some examples in the possession of 
Elincr Merrell being shown during January at 
the George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery 
in Springfield, Mass. 

Under the spell of India’s influence upon 
fashion, little shops sprang up in France with 
cheap imitations of the imaginative and poetic 
themes of the exotic Eastern materials. So 
great was the demand for imported cottons 
that the French manufacturers of silks, velvets 
and tapestries became apprehensive for their 
products, and demanded protective legislation. 
Accorditigly, the Edict of Oct. 26, 1686, ordered 
the destruction of all blocks for printing and 
forbade the importation of 
well. 

Bootleg The quality of 
the illegal textiles improved, nor was the impor- 
tation actually stopped. High prices rewarded 
adventurous purveyors. Records of the hectic 
situation report that guards stationed at the 
city gates disrobed delinquents to the number 
of eight cr nine hundred in a single day. 
Homes were entered and contraband was de- 
stroyed. The contention lasted for 76 years. 

During these tempestuous times there grew 
up one Christophe-Phillippe Oberkampf who 
mastered the arts of dyeing, designing and print- 
ing, ultimately established the firm of Sarrazin 
Demaraise, Oberkampf et Cie at Jouy in 1763. 
Superior in design and workmanship, these tex- 
tiles won the right of manufacture through their 
adherence to high standards. The beautiful 


“Indiennes” as 


activities ensued. 


work of Oberkampf merited royal apprecia- 
tion in the year 1787. 
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Lintott to Exhibit His Flower Paintings 


“Sun Flowers,” by E. Barnard Lintott. 


Flower paintings by E. Barnard Lintott, dis- 
tinguished British painter, who has been liv- 
ing and working in New York for the past five 
years, will be exhibited at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, New York, from Jan. 21 to Feb. 2. 
Although he is better known as a portrait paint- 
er, Lintott has gained a wide reputation for 
his flower subjects. As yet his work in the 
more imaginative field is familiar only to col- 
lectors. 

Lintott’s career has been diplomatic as well 


- Three Booklets 


The three booklets reviewed in the Dec. 15 
issue of THe Art Dicest—“Understanding 
Architecture,” “Puppetry,” and “American 
Home Course in Period Furniture”—are pub- 
lished by the Art Education Press, Inc., 424 
Madison Ave., New York, and not the Art 


Extension Press. 


PAINTINGS 
AND WATERCOLORS 


FROM: THE 


SAMUEL HALPERT 
ESTATE 
Until January 26 
MIL CH new’ york 


108 WEST 57th STREET 








as artistic. During the war he was attached to 
the British Embassy in Russia and held various 
political posts in other countries of Europe. 
His art training was received in London and 
Paris. For several years he was librarian of the 
Royal Academy, and was intimately associated 
with the advanced group in London which in- 
cluded Whistler, Sargent and Orpen. Lintott 
is represented in the Tate Gallery, the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum and the Ghent Mu- 
seum, besides many leading American museums. 


London to Have Museum of Fakes 

A “Museum of Fakes” is to be added to 
the British Museum, according to the London 
Daily Mail. In some quarters it has long 
been felt that a special collection of forged 
antiques would be of vast service to collectors 
and dealers, who are confronted by the clever 
fraudulent work being turned out. 


FORTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


215 W. 57th St. 
JAN. 3 — JAN. 24 


Daily 10-6 Sunday 1:30-6 


Whitney Purchases 


From its Second Bienniel Exhibition of con- 
temporary American Painting, the Whitney 
Museum has purchased seventeen canvases 
through its $20,000 fund. These paintings, 
selected by the museum before, the opening 
of the exhibition on Nov. 27,, are now part of 
the permanent collection and as such will be 
included in the exhibition of 1934 acquisitions, 
opening Jan. 15. 

The Bienniel purchases are: “Nude” by 
Isabel Bishop, “Girl Day Dreaming” by Arnold 
Blanch, “Landscape Near Chicago” by Aaron 
Bohrod, “Bantham, Devonshire” by Louis 
Bouché, “The Sentinels” by Alexander Brook, 
“Skyrocket” by Morris Kantor, “Road Through 
Willows” Ernest Lawson, “Moonlit Landscape” 
by Henry Mattson, “Still Life, Oranges” by 
Henry Lee McFee, “Tompkin’s Cove” by Aus- 
tin Mecklem, “Street Scene” by Hideo Noda, 
“Dust, Drought and Destruction” by William 
C. Palmer, “After the Show” by Waldo Pierce, 
“Fisherman’s Bride” by Theodore J. Roszak, 
“Soliloquy” by Franklin C. Watkins and “Gail- 
lardias” by Max Weber. 

Twenty-four other works by contemporary 
American artists were purchased by the Whit- 
ney Museum in 1934. These acquisitions com- 
prise two paintings, one piece of sculpture, nine- 
teen prints and two drawings. The paintings 
are “Murray Bay Landscape’ by Eugene 
Speicher and “Lemons” by Emlen Etting. The 
sculpture is “Portrait of Albert Einstein” by 
Jo Davidson. The drawings are “Still Life” 
by Morris Kantor and “Head” by Leon Kroll. 
The prints are by Vistus Balch, Isabel Bishop, 
Paul Cadmus (two), Howard Cook, Thomas 
Benton, Julius Bloch, Jacob Burck, Nikolai 
Cikovsky, John Steuart Curry (two), William 
Gropper, Stefan Hirsch, Russell Limbach, 
Charles Locke, Raphael Soyer (two), and 
Prentiss Taylor. 

These acquisitions will go on display with 
the Biennial purchases on Jan. 15. Augument- 
ing this exhibition will be two additional groups 
—paintings by Robert Loftin Newman and 
textiles and figurines by Arthur B. Davies. 


Art for Happiness 

The “practical man” has added to man’s 
comfort, health and leisure, but he has “not 
made us happy,” asserts Dean E. Raymond 
Bossange of the New York University College 
of Fine Arts in his annual report. 

“We need the artist to combat monotony 
of mass production,” he said. “We need the 
architect to combat the unnecessary and un- 
wise concentration that has occurred in our 
cities. Human beings turn to the arts for 
inspiration, solace and pleasure. Hence we 
need colleges of fine arts to produce men and 
women of creative imagination, for the fine 
arts will survive no matter what happens to 
our economic or political structure.” 


New Landscape Paintings 
by 


OSCAR F. BLUEMNER 


JANUARY 2-26, 1935 


MARIE HARRIMAN 


GALLERY 
61-63 East 57th Street, New York 
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Hals in Detroit 


[Continued from page 5] 


canvases and three smaller ones. Three of 
the five are on display in Detroit, the largest 
and most important being from the Otto H. 
Kahn collection. Ten paintings by some of 
Hals’ best pupils are also in the show, includ- 
ing the work of Judith Leyster. Though more 
romantic and sentimental, paintings by this 
artist were often mistaken for those of the 
master. J. M. Molenaer, her husband, is also 
represented. 

Dr. Valentiner succeeded in presenting a 
most human picture of Frans Hals in his 
scholarly introduction to the catalogue. The 
following enlightening paragraphs are deemed 
by Tue Art Dicest of particular interest at 
this time: 

“The fame of Frans Hals is of recent date. 
Although the artist in no way lacked repute 
in his own lifetime, after his death he was 
rapidly forgotten and was only rediscovered 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, in 
contrast to Rembrandt, whose name was never 
forgotten, gaining constantly added lustre after 
the middle of the eighteenth century. This 
may also account for the fact that fewer paint- 
ings of the artist are known to us than by 
Rembrandt, and that almost every year some 
unknown works appear, for the study of the 
art of the master is only a generation old. 
Since 1910 about forty paintings of the artist 
have been rediscovered, and our own exhibition 
has brought to light several hitherto unpub- 
lished works. The interest in the artist has, 
to be sure, brought with it the fact that none 
of the old masters has been so frequently imi- 
tated and forged in recent years as Frans Hals. 

“By the fate recognition of the importance 
of the artist, is explained the fact that in 
keeping with his sudden popularity, a veritable 
legend had woven itself about his life story, 
before scientific investigation could be made 
into what was afforded by the documents. 

“What we possess of actua! records regard- 
ing Frans Hals is not much more than the 
data regarding the life of Shakespcare, and is 
concerned for the most part with matters of 
secondary importance. In spite of this we 
can say with certainty that he was neither 
a drunkard nor a wife-beater, as has been 
wrongly assumed on the grounds of documents 
which relate to a namesake; that he did not 
lack the money to procure colors, and that he 
by no means went hungry. The following data 
give, to be sure, a less amusing life picture, 
but have the merit of truth in their favor, 
and are, after all, more in keeping with his 
works than the invented anecdotes.” 

Florence Davies wrote this vividly descrip- 
tive paragraph on the exhibition in the Detroit 
News: “Hals is a good tonic. After these lean 
years of depression, we surely need the ex- 
ample of his abundant robustness and vigor, 
and a taste of his great lust for life. So, 
lift the rosy goblet high and drink to life with 
Frans Hals. This great collection of the sturdy 
folks of Holland two hundred years ago will 
smile back at you from the walls of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts.” 

A complete list of the exhibits with the 
lenders follows: 


“Pieter Cornelisz Van Der Morsch,” lent by A. 
W. Erickson; “The Rommelpot Player,” lent by 
William J. McAneeny; “Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
lent by Jules S. Bache; “‘The Left-Handed Violin 
Player,” lent by Stuart I. Borchard; “Laughing 
Boy With a Flute,” lent by the Taft Museum; 
“Petrus Scriverius,”’ lent by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; “Anna Van Der Aar,” lent by Metropolitan 
Museum; ‘‘Aernout Druyvestein,” lent by Oscar 
B. Cintas; “The Merry Lute Player,” lent by 
John R. Thompson, Jr.; ‘The Young Violin 
Player,” lent by the John Levy Galleries; ‘Girl 
Singing,” lent by Art Institute of Chicago; “Sing- 
ing Boy with Violin,” lent by Art Institute of 
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Pellew Is Prize at Painting of Month Club 





“Clear Cold,’ by John C. Pellew. 


The Painting of the Month Club is operated 
under the auspices of Contemporary Arts, New 
York. Each month it is organized afresli, the 
membership fee being $1, with personnel un- 
restricted. The members meet on the first 
Wednesday of each month, and a drawing is 
made. The winner becomes the possessor of 
the painting selected by a jury. On January 








Chicago; “Two Singing Boys,’ collection of the 
late Arnold Seligmann; ‘Flute Player,’’ lent by 
Toledo Museum; ‘Head of a Boy in Profile,” 
private collection, New York; ‘‘Head of a Girl in 
Profile,’ lent by Mrs. Lillian Henkel Haass: 
“Head of a Blond-Haired Boy,” John G. Johnson 
Collection; ‘‘Head of a Dark-Haired Boy,’’ John 
G. Johnson Collection; “Head of a Boy with 
Cap,” lent by Jacob Epstein; ‘Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” lent by Charles B. F. McCann; “Por- 
trait of a Gentleman in White,”’ lent by Mrs. 
Samuel S. Rotan; ‘Portrait of a Lady,” lent by 
Jacob Epstein; ‘‘Michiel De Wael (?),”’ lent by 
Taft Museum; “Portrait of a Gentleman,” Wil- 
denstein & Company; ‘Portrait of a Lady,” De- 
troit Institute of Arts; “Portrait of a Young 
Woman,” lent by Max Epstein; ‘Portrait of a 
Minister,” lent by Fogg Art Museum; ‘‘Man with 
a Beer Keg,” lent by D. Katz; “Fisher Girl,”’ lent 
by Mary Hanna; “Fisher Boy,”’ lent by Samuel 
H. Kress; “Fisher Boy,” lent by Samuel H. Kress; 
“Portrait of a Gentleman,” lent by Charles F. 
Williams; ‘Portrait of Class Duyst Van Voor- 
hout,” lent by Jules S. Bache; “Family Group,” 
lent by Cincinnati Art Museum; “Portrait of 
Willem Van Heythuysen (?),’’ lent by Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago; ‘‘Portrait of a Gentleman,” lent 
by Knoedler and Company; ‘Family Group,”’ lent 
by Lilienfeld Galleries; ‘‘Portrait of a Gentle- 
man,” lent by Metropolitan Museum; ‘Portrait 
of a Gentleman,” lent by Walter O. Briggs: ‘‘Por- 
trait of an Artist,’’ lent by the Art Institute of 
Chicago; “Portrait of a Gentleman,’’ lent by Jo- 
seph A. Moore; “Portrait of Johannes Hoorn- 


9 Miss M. London of New York was success- 
ful, and her prize was ‘Clear Cold” by John 
C. Pellew, which had been selected by a jury 
whose chairman was Leon Kroll, from 20 exam- 
ples submitted by artists. 

The drawing takes place at a reception at 
which a musical program is rendered. This 
time it was held in the ‘Hotel Roosevelt. 


beck,” lent by a private collector; ‘Youth in a 
Feathered Hat,’’ lent by Lord Duveen of Mill- 
bank; “Family Group,” lent by the Mogmar Art 
Foundation; ‘Portrait of a Lady,” lent by the 
Boston Museum; ‘Portrait of a Gentleman,” lent 
by the William Rockhill Nelson Art Gallery; 
“Portrait of Elizabeth Van Der Meeren,” lent by 
Knoedler and Company; ‘Portrait of a Young 
Man,” lent by I. M. Stettenheim; ‘Self Portrait,” 
lent by Dr. H. Klaus; “Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
lent by W. H. Bixby. 


One of the leading art events of 1935 and 
on par with the Institute’s preceding exhibitions 
of paintings by Rembrandt, Van Dyck and 
Titian, this exhibition will add materially to 
America’s knowledge of an artist whose influ- 
ence is extremely potent among contemporary 
Americans. It will continue until Feb. 28. 


Banasewicz in All Media 


An exhibition of oils, water colors and etch- 
ings by Ignatius Banasewicz is being held at 
the Academy of Allied Arts, New York, until 
Jan. 30. The subject matter ranges from still 
lifes and interiors to nudes and scenes of in- 
dustrial activity. 
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“New Fresh Idiom” Seen 





in Kantor’s Show 





“Baseball Game at Night,” by Morris Kantor. 


After three years’ absence from one-man 
exhibitions, Morris Kantor, versatile artist with 
a predilection for American themes with a 
faintly romantic flavor, ig showing a group of 
canvases at the Rehn Galleries, New York, 
until Jan. 26. Margaret Breuning of the New 
York Post was pleased to find that Kantor 
“is not content with a formula, however effec- 
tive, but is discovering a new fresh idiom of 
expression. 

“There is something of surrealisme, some- 
thing of unassimilated French influence still in 
the work of the artist, but much more of per- 
sonal viewpoint and conviction. The fact that 
he represents the contemporary American scene 
is not the news, for much of Mr. Kantor’s work 
has been based on his environment in different 
milieus, but the important feature of this re- 


PLAZA ART 
GALLERIES, INC. 


9-11-13 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


At Auction 


Friday, January 25th at 8:30 P. M. 


Important American 
Historical Paintings 
The Notable Collection of 
CORNELIUS MICHAELSEN, ESQ. 
Now on Exhibition 


MESSRS. O'REILLY, AUCTIONEERS 





cent work is the artist’s interest in the vitality 
of the American scene and his ability to con- 
vey it vividly in direct, vital terms.” 

In the judgment of Emily Genauer of the 
New York World-Telegram, Kantor is “as un- 
predictable as he is gifted. On one wall are 
hung three paintings. Each is at first glance 
entirely different from its companions. One 
seems to stem from Picasso and his neo-classic 
period. Another, though in technique it is 
completely different, is in spirit close kin to 
Whistler. The third smacks a little of Amer- 
ican genre painting. Yet observe them all care- 
fully and you will note that they have a com- 
mon denominator in the thoroughly individual, 
personal equation of Kantor himself. It may 
be the treatment of a figure or the handling of 
a drapery. But it is definitely Kantor.” 

Malcolm Vaughan of the New York American 
was disappointed and somewhat concerned with 
Kantor’s future: “Kantor appears to have em- 
barked upon a perilous intellectual course from 
which he has not emerged triumphant. When 
he was younger and still striving with all his 
energy to make his name known, his craft was 
inevitably touched with faults and weaknesses, 
but one forgave his immaturity because his 
genius burned above it with a fine, impassioned 
flame. Since then he has gained fluency of 
hand but the fire of his spirit flutters low. 

“Gone, or well-nigh gone, from his work is 
that intensity of emotion which drew you to 
his pictures and wrapped about you the spell 
of the artist’s mood. 

“Today he paints from his head. Although 
his themes have become more casual, his treat- 
ment of them has become intellectualized, with 
so much complicated psychology and sophisti- 
cated technique that their aesthetic force is 
scattered. In consequence, Morris Kantor seems 
threatened by a sad fate. It is possible that 
the fruits of his youth may prove the best 
harvest of his career.” 


Woodblock Class Is Added 


Woodblock cutting has become of such gen- 
eral interest that a course is now being offered 
at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Douglas Hall is instructor. 


Labels 


Man’s pride of possesion may lead to an 
epoch of art in the service of commerce, if 
the interest aroused by the mural contest of 
the Ever Ready Label Corporation in New 
York proves contageous. To Dunbar Beck the 
theme was the immediate inspiration for his 
prize winning mural scheme, and subsequent 
$500 award, but, more than that, the interest 
aroused by this contest is pointing out to ex- 
ecutives the desirability of applying art to in- 
dustrial surroundings as well as to the product 
itself, 

“Business needs art,” said Arthur Crisp at 
a dinner held by the National Alliance of Art- 
in-Industry at the Architectural League where 
the entries in the Ever Ready contest were on 
view. “But the artist often puts himself out 
of a job by thinking that his artistic ideals 
are too sacred to compromise with business. 
That is nonsense. The American public has 
been made art. conscious through commercial 
advertising; and if art is to be extended to 
business surroundings, and become a part of 
our daily life, as it should be, the artist will 
respect the business man’s idea and will col- 
laborate with him.” 

Such a program would do much to alleviate 
unemployment among artists for, William H. 
Rankin, president of the Rankin Advertising 
Agency, pointed out, art has a tremendous field 
for decoration in improving the executive and 
sales offices of thousands of business organ- 
izations throughout the land. Creating a favor- 
able impression upon prospective customers is 
most important, he affirmed. 

The Ever Ready Label contest will doubtless 
serve as a model in the future. Anyone was 
allowed to enter the competition. After the 
closing date the judges eliminated all but four 
artists and offered criticisms and suggestions on 
their entries. Each resubmitted his scheme and 
one finished panel, from which the final choice 
was made. The victorious artist was given the 
commission and a $500 prize with an allowance 
of $100 toward materials. The other three re- 
ceived $75. Dunbar Beck won first prize, Ken- 
neth D. Loomis second, Charles Goeller third 
and Charles S. Dean feurth. 

Judges in the Ever Ready contest were Rich- 
ard F. Bach, Industrial Relations Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Julien Clar- 
ence Levi, past president of the Architectural 
League of New York; Arthur Crisp, muralist, 
Hildreth Meierer, vice president of the National 
Mural Painters Society, and Sidney B. Hol- 
laender, president of the Ever Ready Label 
Corporation. Numerous requests for the pros- 
pectus of the competition, which gave a concise 
history of man’s essays to identify his pos- 
sessions with labels have been received from 
libraries and schools. 

The corporation will publish a booklet re- 
producing the outstanding entries in the com- 
petition. 


Museum Buys Schweitzer Work 


Gertrude Schweitzer’s well known “White 
Ballet” has been purchased by the Toledo 
Museum of Art after being shown last summer 
in the 21st annual exhibition of works of con- 
temporary Americans, held there. Remindful 
of water color technique, the subject is a 
young ballet dancer in a fluffy white costume, 
seated on a white couch, forming a mass of 
gleaming whiteness. The artist is a young 
American who has received recognition particu- 
larly for her work in water color. Only since 
1932 has she been working in oil. Her can- 
vases are said to reflect the direct, clean-cut 
technique and contrasting color effects which 
characterized her water colors. 
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Hubert Vos Dead 


Hubert Vos, portrait and genre painter, died 
at his New York home Jan. 8 from pneumonia, 
at the age of 79 A native of Holland, Mr. 
Vos became an American citizen following his 
first visit to this country in 1892, when the 
Dutch Government sent him to the Chicago 
World’s Fair as Art Commissioner for Holland. 
His portraits have been called “psychological 
studies,” containing a fine feeling and ready 
sympathy for the “man behind the appear- 
ance.” In his later years Vos devoted much 
time to still life pictures of Chinese porcelains. 
One of the first of these canvases was bought 
by the French Government for the Luxem- 
bourg. 

Aside from his many portraits of American 
and European notables, Vos painted portraits 
of royalty in China, Japan, Java and Korea. 
He was the first Occidental to paint the por- 
trait of the Dowager Empress Tzu Hsi of 
China, a painting which hangs in the now de- 
serted summer Palace in Peiping. The Em- 
press was so pleased that she made the artist 
Commander of the Double Dragon and a 
Mandarin, with “the right to wear a pale 
blue semi-transparent button in his night- 
cap.” This was in 1905. 

The New York Times quotes Vos’ descrip- 
tion of the rigors of the Chinese court. Eti- 
quette required him to begin work at 5 A. M. 
in full dress, he said. The Empress granted 
him five sittings, arriving for each session in 
gilt chair borne by eight eunuches, “while 
others waved fans over her.” Vos tells of 
his impressions: “Neither on any man’s nor 
woman’s face have I seen greater will power ex- 
pressed than on that of Her Imperial Highness. 
You may not believe me, but I felt more than 
shy—I felt a wave of awe pass over me as 
I saw a woman who had for half a century 
governed the greatest population of any na- 
tion on earth.” 

With her own imperial hand, records the 
Times, the Empress altered a sketch drawing 
of her eyebrows to suit the Chinese fashion. 
“IT resolved,” said Vos, “to paint her as if I 
were a Chinese myself.” Although he later 
won many medals and honors for his paintings, 
this was probably the high point of Vos’ 
career. 

His widow, Eleanor Kaikilani Vos, is a mem- 
ber of the royal Hawaiian house of which the 
late Queen Liluokailani was the head. A 
son, Marius Vos, is a sculptor living in Paris. 
Mrs. Jay Gould is a step-daughter. 


Sold in Other Years 


The Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, New York, 
are holding from Jan. 16 to 26 a loan exhibition 
of important paintings that were sold by the 
galleries when they were separate art firms. 
This show is for the benefit of the Architects’ 
Emergency Fund, the admission charge being 
50 cents in the mornings and $1.00 in the after- 
noons. 





Paintings by the following artists are in- 


cluded: Lely, Stuart, Hoppner, Hals, West, 
Van Dyck, Matisse, Zoffany, Mabuse, De 


Hoogh, Magnasco, Gainsborough, Singleton, El 
Greco, Rembrandt, Copley, Lawrence, Ingre, 
Drost and Ochtervelt. Among the lenders are: 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Detroit Institute 
of Arts, Berkshire Museum, Art Institute of 
Chicago, Dallas Museum, Fogg Art Museum, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, Mrs. Horace Schmidlapp, 
Mrs. George F. Baker, Mrs. Payne Whitney, 
Felix Warburg, Adolph Lewisohn Collection, 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, Percy S. Straus, Booth Tark- 
ington, Dr. F. G. Oppenheimer, P. B. Jamison, 
John R. Van Derlip. Frank C. Smith, Frank 
Buttram and the John G. Johnson Collection. 
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A Stuart Washington To Be Sold at Auction 





“George Washington,’ by Gilbert Stuart. 


A portrait of George Washington by Gil- 
bert Stuart will be one of the “high lights” 
when the collection of paintings from the 
estate of the late John J. Campbell come up 
for auction at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, the evening of Jan. 25. The 
General is portrayed at bust-length, wearing a 
white tiewig, a black coat and a white stock 
with lace jabot. Stuart in this type of portrait 
posed him turned half-left before a light brown 
background. The painting is a cradied panel, 
28 inches high by 23 1-4 inches wide. 

Mantle Fielding in his “Gilbert Stuart’s Por- 
traits of Washington” describes this portrait 
as having been “owned in Philadelphia for 
many years; it is said to have been for some 
time in the possession of Marshall Grouchy, 
who was a friend of Joseph Bonaparte. It 
was sold later in an auction with considerable 
property belonging to the family of Joseph 
Ingersoll; it was acquired by Frank E. Mar- 
shall, a dealer and collector of Philadelphia, and 
was purchased from his collection by the present 
owner.” 

Albert Rosenthal, expert on Stuarts, wrote in 
a letter dated 1932: “While evidently it is of 
the ‘Athenaeum type,’ it seems to me to 
be more dignified in the pose than the 
Athenaeum portrait in the Boston Museum. 

Aside from the Stuart, there are also in this 
collection fine portraits by Charles Willson Peale 
and Benjamin West, and a pair of family por- 
traits by Samuel Waldo. American landscapes 
include canvases by Inness, Murphy, Wyant, 
Lawson, Moran and Bruce Crane. British por- 
traits of the eighteenth century include ex- 
amples by Reynolds, Hoppner, Kneller, Dance 
and others. A “Diana” by Ferdinand Bol 
and “A Portrait of a Lady” by Lavinia Fon- 


tana, from the Holford collection, appear among 
the late Renaissance examples. Gerome’s 
“Louis XIV at Versailles,” the painting which 
was the subject of a famous artistic contro- 
versy, is one of a considerable group of genre 
paintings of the nineteenth century, which in- 
cludes popular works of that epoch. 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in THe Art Dicest, is calculated to lift the 
critic out of a regional morass. However, 
to get quoted in this department, he has to 
say samething constructive, destructive, in- 
teresting or inspirational. To exclude the 
peefunctory things the New York critic 
sometimes says, just to “represent” the artist 
or the gallery, is to do a kindness to critic, 
artist and gallery.]} 


Bluemner Stirs the Critics 


The art of Oscar Bluemner has always been 
a difficult nut for the American public to crack, 
and his recent paintings at the Marie Harri- 
man Gallery, until Jan. 26, will be considered 
just as difficult as ever, according to Henry 
McBride of the Sun. “Bluemner’s art is prob- 
ably the hardest to be found anywhere on the 
earth at the present day. . . . Yet they are 
eminently. buyable and usable. Hard as they 
are, and remote as they are from the usual 
conception of painting, nevertheless and cate- 
gorically they must be grouped under the head- 
ing ‘art.’ They speak wildly to you. Some- 
times they bark at you. Sometimes they yodel. 
That is to say, something comes out from the 
picture.” 

As gathered from McBride’s review, this 
critic considers Bluemner “‘a very honest and 
straightforward painter, though hard, of course. 
But you do feel him*-killing himself to say 
something to you, and after all that’s what 
an artist’s business is.’ Paint may not be a 
natural medium for him. He might have got 
the message to you more understandably, had 
he, for instance, been a designer of stage scenes. 
Most of his compositions do remind me of the 
new iighting effects in theatres having 
the bold, metallic brilliance of stage-settings 
artificially lighted.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune ob- 
served that Bluemnér remains “consistent and 
intensely devoted to his art. He has always 
painted boldly, with predominant use of reds— 
shrieking reds; but he stays occasionally the 
force of his paint-blow with adroit and effec- 
tive management of composition. No one ever 
thinks of Bluemner in terms of life, or his work 
as representational. His special field is imagery, 
the suggestion of poetic ideas through the means 
of color composition.” 

Calling Bluemner’s 28 canvases “robustious 
results,” Edward Alden Jewell of the Times, 
said: “These startling pictures build harmonies 
and rhythms that depend, as a rule, upon sim- 
ple statement. Here we find none of the over- 
tones and undertones that some other artists 
have employed in projecting visual music. 
Bluemner relies for his effect upon plain, reso- 
nant chords. Though modulations of tone oc- 
cur, these seem of secondary importance in his 
scheme. There is decidedly something in this 
new, bold, exclamatory style. I suspect that 
the impact is helped by having a whole room- 
ful of these ‘compositions for color themes.’ 
Isolated, a canvas would require a great deal 
of elbow room and breathing space.” 





Faint Praise for Salisbury 

The New York exhibition of Frank O. Ssiis- 
bury, noted London artist, at the Wildenstein 
Galleries, was greeted with little enthusiasm 
and with guarded, unflattering criticisms. It 
was not an easy task for Malcolm Vaughan 
of the American to point out that “the most 
celebrated British portrait painter is scarcely 
the ablest portrait painter imaginable.” Kings, 
dictators, presidents, lords and ladies all seem 
eager to sit for him “as if he were Sir Joshua 
Reynolds alive again,” explains Vaughan. “Yet 
Salisbury’s success is more popular than artistic. 

“One must praise him for his labor. He works 
magnificently hard.. One must praise him for 
his dexterity. He is uncommonly deft and in- 
genious. But when it comes to the production 
of that quality which is the soul of portrait 
painting, namely, revelation of character, he 
fails in greatness. . . . He produces a picture 
that will serve as a handsome decoration in 
latter-day homes. He can generally capture, 
and this is his central merit, a ‘speaking like- 
ness’ of his sitters. In addition, he is alert 
to add all the sustaining virtues of bold draw- 
ing, rich coloring, vivacious expression and 
dramatic design. But when you stand in his 
exhibition, you might almost be standing in a 
gallery of resplendent photographs.” 

The artist, in the opinion of Royal Cortissoz 
of the Herald Tribune, ‘possesses beyond all 
argument one of the first attributes of the 
portrait painter. He has the faculty of charac- 
terization. . . . Unfortunately he has no quality 
in his color—his reds, for example, being pecu- 
liarly commonplace—and he has no distinction 
of style whatever. ‘Likeness’ is an element of 
inestimable value, but it is the least enduring 
in a portrait.” Then discussing the immortal 
magic of Titian, Cortissoz made this compari- 
son: “Mr. Salisbury, a perfectly competent 
craftsman, has no magic at all. If he has a 
certain solid vitality to substitute for it he 
gives it to us in his portraits of men. The 
portraits of women, though executed with much 
the same address, wear somehow a thinner and 
less interesting air. The series of more or less 
pictorial studies shown in a smaller room under 
the general title of “The Prophets of Israel’ 
expose even more pitilessly than the portraits 
Mr. Salisbury’s limitations as a painter pure 
and simple, his pedestrian, quite conventional 
habit, his want of style.” 


* * * 


Herbert Tschudy and the Southwest 


The vivid Southwest with its dramatic skies 
and its vast loneliness was interpreted by Her- 
bert Tschudy at his exhibition of oils and 
water colors at the Fifteen Gallery. The artist 
is curator of paintings and sculpture at the 
Brooklyn Museum. To Margaret Breuning 
of the Post, Tschudy “is one of the artists who 
make the incredible credible, not through any 
prosaic literalism, for his vehement color and 
rushing sweep of rhythms are far from pro- 
saic, but through his ability to translate his 
vision of the world into both intelligible and 
vivid terms. Especially impressive are his 
dramas of the sky—and how near it seems on 
the flatness of the desert where no scale of 
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comparison exists to suggest the real remote- 
ness of this overhanging dome.” 

In some cases, according to Howard Devree 
of the Times, it may be argued that Tschudy’s 
work “has been intellectualized at the expense 
of a certain emotional quality. . . . The ma- 
terial is admittedly picturesque and he has 
made the most of it. Tschudy has clearly vis- 
ualized and well realized his subject matter. 
His water colors seem superior to his oils. At- 
mosphere he obtains and, on the technical side, 
the quality of the wash is enviable. Figures 
of natives and the cloud and lighting effects 
are surely presented.” 

“Although Tschudy studies and observes the 
changes in atmospheric conditions almost with 
the eye and attitude of a scientist so that one 
knows that these picturse are true, he does so 
without any loss of the artist’s vision and re- 
action,” says Helen Appleton Read in the Eagle, 
“Aind, realist that he is, there is no lack of 
cosmic and poetic quality in his version of the 
heavens and their changing moods. I liked 
especially the pictures in which he combines 
some dramatic sky effect with the static, home- 
ly quality of a road or an adobe house.” 


o v * 


Seyffert’s Guatemalan Pictures 


Leypold Seyffert, accomplished academician, 
exhibited some new paintings done in Guate- 
mala at the Macbeth Gallery. Creditable 
enough as portraits of local “types,” they were 
a disappointment to Edward Alden Jewell of 
the Times. “How dully, how inimaginatively 
‘picturesque’ they are; how shallow, when es- 
timated on the side of esthetic content. There 
is not a trace here of the sort of technical 
virtuosity that made ‘Green Pajamas,’ let us 
say, so slickly suave a performance (and ‘Green 
Pajamas,’ you will remember, closely crowded 
Mr. Waugh’s sea piece for the Popular Prize 
at Carnegie this season). Appreciably better 
than the undistinguished Guatemala figure sub- 
jects are the flowers which round out Mr. Sey- 
ffert’s present showing.” 

But to Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, 
Seyffert’s trip to Guatemala was well worth 
while. Although his wonted mode of expres- 
sion remains the same, Cortissoz noted a differ- 
ence: “His touch is bolder. His effects are 
broader. A greater gusto seems to have crept 
into his mood and he paints with more force 
and freedom. He is still the portrait painter, 
and his various studies of Guatemalan types 
disclose his familiar grasp upon character. On 
the other hand, he strikes a new pictorial note, 
one that is inspiriting and likable. There is 
something exhilarating about these canvases. 
The workmanship in them flows so smoothly 
and yet with such certitude.” 

* * * 


Yugoslavian Wins Praise 


One year ago Yovan Radenkovitch, Yugo- 
slavian water colorist, made his American 
debut, and was widely acclaimed for the 
lyrical charm in his work. His current 
exhibition at the Ferargil Galleries was equally 
well lauded by the critics. “He has made an 
appreciable gain in his clarity of expression and 
soundness of composition,” wrote Margaret 
Breuning in the Post. “Felicitously, he has 
not lost the lyric note which conveys the char- 
acter of the romantic country he depicts. There 
is so much vaporing these days about the ‘new 
romanticism’ and so little work that substan- 
tiates these esthetic theories that paintings 
such as these make impression; they are not 
‘romantic’ in conformity with any school or 
pattern, but because they reflect an emotional 
fervor towards the subject which palette, beat 
of rhythms and sweeping brushwork. all aug- 
ment.” 


Howard Devree of the Times: “Clouds and 





palms; fortresses on craggy bluffs or, stiff- 
walled, facing the sea; bright-sailed fishing craft; 
a road with peasants; these are the artist’s 
themes. It is all frankly picturesque and ro- 
mantic. Radenkovitch is very fond of certain 
hues—witness the ultramarine and a brownish 
earth with reddish-yellow undertones. It is 
bold, vigorous stuff, much of it in a very dry 
manner as if almost, undiluted color had been 
used. It is modern and fresh with striking 
sense of objective design.” 

Constructive criticism was given by Malcolm 
Vaughan of the American: “It is evident that 
Radenkovitch has entered a period of transition. 
Seeking to eliminate detail in order that he may 
gain more spontaneity of effect and more poetic 
intensity, he has not yet mastered his new 
method of approach. Thus though he shows 
considerable progress in craft, his most recent 
poetry sometimes lacks profundity of thought. 
But he strides boldly forward and meanwhile 
has produced, in these Dalmatian landscapes 
of brilliant hues, a series of strikingly decora- 


tive pictures.” 
* * * 


Freedman and the Rural Scene 


An interesting blend of French influence and 
American subject matter marked Maurice 
Freedman’s initial exhibition at the Midtown 
Galleries, asserted Howard Devree of the Times. 
“It is sound and mature painting and, while 
not necessarily exciting, gives every evidence of 
a very real and developing talent. To Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania scenes he has turned: 
farmland with silos; stables; a quarry dock or 
a road through a cross-roads community. An 
over-somberness of tone and a certain monotony 
of sky are the chief issues this reviewer would 
raise with him. It is all sturdy and serious 
work—a considerable achievement with even 
more of promise.” 

“Trained in this country and in France, with 
supplemental study of old masters in Italy,” 
explained Melville Upton of the Sun, “he has 
acquired a certain artistic poise and balance that 
is none too common among the younger genera- 
tion of artists, and which gives his work a 
certain quiet distinction.” . These 15 land- 
scapes displayed by Freedman, according to 
Margaret Breuning of the Post, “indicate sound- 
ness of training and a flair for color . . . the 
group is unusually ingratiating in its subtleties 
of color, effective composition and concentra- 
tion on the salient characteristics of each land- 
scape depicted.” Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram: “Freedman has a mature and con- 
siderable talent. He paints with imagination 
and sensitivity, and a solemnity which is not 
consciously sorrowful but serenely, imaginatively 


pensive.” 
* * * 


Steiger and the New York Scene 


Water color studies of New York scenes, in- 
cluding ferryboats at their piers, stations on the 
elevated railway and industrial subjects by 
Harwood Steiger at the Morton Gallery, ied 
Malcolm Vaughan of the American to say: 
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American Historical Paintings in Auction 


“Pulling Down the Statue of King George III in 1776, 
at Bowling Green, New York,” by William Walcutt. 


The Plaza Art Galleries, New York, are of- 
fering at auction the evening of Jan. 25 the 
important collection of American Historical 
Paintings, assembled by Cornelius Michaelsen. 
Exhibition begins Jan. 20. All of these paint- 
ings represent American social or historical 
events and are of especial interest to collectors 
of Americana. 

Outstanding is the large painting, “Pulling 
Down the Statue of King George III in 1776, 
at Bowling Green, New York,” by William 
Walcutt. The dissemblers are surrounded by 
many on-lookers arrayed in eighteenth century 
garb. The Government house and other build- 
ings of Dutch architecture form the back- 
ground. This colorful and finely composed can- 
vas is of extreme historical value. 

Among the early American portraits is one 
of Alexander Slidell MacKenzie, the naval offi- 
cer who commanded the brig “Somers” when 
the son of H. C. Spencer. Secretary of War, 





“The elements most engaging him, at the mo- 
ment, constitute problems of coloring and de- 
sign .. . Although his work is uneven in merit, 
Steiger seems headed in a right direction and 
shows signs of growth in knowledge, discipline 
and vigor.” 

“You feel that the artist is enjoying his 
translation of the world about him into terms 
of mass, line and color, and he transmits much 
of his pleasure to the beholder,” Margaret 
Breuning said in the Post. “His subject matter 
has the unpretentious homeliness of familiar 
scenes which has no rapport with so much 
of the forced effort to fall in step with the 
‘See America First!’ contingent.” 


E. & A. Silberman 
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was hanged for attempted mutiny. It is 
painted by William Page, N. A. Notable also 
is a canvas portraying Oscealo, the great Semi- 
nole chief, in full regalia, by John Neagel, a 
foremost portrait painter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There is a painting of Henry Clay, 
painted by Chester Harding for Jilson Payne 
Harrison, friend and executor of Clay’s estate, 
six weeks before the death of the great “Peace- 
maker.” <A portrait of George Washington by 
the famous painter and historian, William Dun- 
lap, shows the first president in his last years. 
A most unusual canvas is an intimate portrait 
of Andrew Jackson, by Ralph E. W. Earl, who 
was a member of Jackson’s family. 

One of the most interesting of the early 
views of American cities is the painting by 
William A. Coffin showing the quiet dignity of 
Fifth Avenue, New York, before it became the 
shopping center of the United States. Prob- 
ably the most important painting of New York 
City ever to be offered at auction is “New 
York City from the Bay, 1827,” by Thomas 
Birch, foremost marine and naval painter in 
the annals of early American art. Two charm- 
ing and colorful paintings of the home of 
George Washington show the east and west 
views. A painting of Niagara Falls by Robert 
Havell is one of very few canvases known by 
this famous engraver. Boston is represented 
by a painting by William H. Bartlett, which 
shows the entire town on the hill. A view of 
St. Louis by Henry Lewis depicts a Western 
mansion of the period and an interesting street 
scene. 

American hunting and racing scenes conclude 
the sale, among them several by A. F. Tait. 
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Segonzac, in New York, Has 


an Exhibition 


“Paysage d’Hiver,” by Dunoyer de Segonsac. 


Andre Dunoyer de Segonzac, one of the 
strongest personalities in French contemporary 
art, is holding a large comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of paintings and drawings at the Brum- 
mer Gallery, New York, through Feb. 28. Con- 
sisting mostly of landscapes, with a few still 
lifes and wash drawings, these 51 works mirror 
the nervous vigor and foreboding restlessness 
that has set Segonzac apart from his contem- 
poraries and has given him a unique position 
in modern art. 

The power and greatness of Segonzac is at- 
tributed by Claude-Roger-Marx to avoiding 
imitation “during the years when every kind 
of artistic pilfering was being foisted upon us, 
under the guise of culture and intelligence . . . 
While artists concealed- their lack of personal- 
ity under a show of clever awkwardness, or of 
bold artifice—Segonzac never touched his pencil 
or brush without revealing to us an art that 
was. personal, arresting and wholly free from 
conventions and mannerisms. 

“When so many artists were flitting nervousiy 
from one style to another, from ene half truth 
to another half truth, Segonzac—like Bonnard, 
Vuillard, Maillol and Despiau—steadily devel- 
oped his talents in one definite direction. Re- 
jecting everything that did not truly come 
from within himself—even at the risk of isolat- 
ing himself from his contemporaries—he thought 
only of acquiring a form of expression that was 
indicative of his extraordinary forces 
Deep, resonant, full, his voice has now attained 
a scale very different from that of the Impres- 
sionists. It is not at all the fleeting moment 
which he has sought to perpetuate, but rather 
—like Cézanne—the solid and enduring quality 
in natural objects, all that is not restricted 
by the individual or by the ephemeral mo- 
ment.” 

Segonzac has always been happiest in soli- 
tude and silence. And with his feet on the 
earth. As he explains, as soon as he touches 
the earth he experiences a feeling of deliver- 
ance and is able to recapture what he calls his 
“state of grace.” “Before simple truths,” he 
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has pointed out, “I have a feeling of security.” 
From the beginning of his career, Segonzac has 
sought to express the essential and, in some 
way, inevitable life of his subject. He literally 
gives himself to the earth, into whose crust 
are embedded the trunks of trees and into 
whose dust man must sink at last. It is this 
force and abundance in the artist’s works that 
give his landscapes of ruddy plowed fields and 
brown fringed waste lands, a depth of personal 
quality—always inseparable from the name 
of Segonzac. 

The French painter is spending a short time 
in New York, and was present at the opening 
of his exhibition. In a statement to the press 
he expressed his fondness of America. “The 
life is so simple, so’ direct, so easy and pleas- 
ant,” he said. But he mourned “the good old 
days of art.” “Now and for the last two 
years, there is a lull abroad. It is the first 
time that there is not a new movement mak- 
ing a noise in Paris since Courbet began, and 
before. Surrealism is still going, of course. Yet 
things are floating. Later it will start all over 
again.” In remembering the pre-war days when 
the moderns were called “wild beasts” by the 
French public, and everyone was young in 
Paris and everyone excited, Segonzac became 
enthusiastic: 

“Ours has been a chaotic, noisy, and very 
lively and interesting time in painting,” he said. 
“IT suppose that for final judgment we must 
wait, but it has been exciting. Before the war 
there in Paris, when we were all starting, it 
was unbelievable and rather wonderful.” 








Metropolitan Purchases 


The Metropolitan Museum has added four 
more paintings by contemporary Americans to 
its permanent collection—“Jean” by Eugene 
Speicher and “Fruit” by Henry Varnum Poor, 
from the Rehn Galleries; “Smoking Bean Tree” 
by Cordray Simmons, from the Grant Galleries; 
and “Landscape with Ruined Houses” by Louis 
Eilshemius, from the Valentine Gallery. 
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Hendy Speaks 


Overseas evaluations of America’s artistic 
treasures afford an interesting viewpoint to 
art lovers. In a series of articles in the Lon- 
don Times on American institutions, Philip 
Hendy, recently curator of paintings at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, records his reac- 
tions to some of our collections. 

“A map of America’s art museum would 
make a fair index of her cultural development. 
They lie thickest in the New England States, 
thickest of all in Massachusetts. Boston and 
Cambridge have provided models for the rest 
of America.” Hendy singles out the noteworthy 
possessions of some of the Eastern institiutions. 

“The French must go to Boston to see the 
work of J. F. Millet; and the late landscapes 
of Corot and by Monet are innumerable. They 
overshadow the three landscapes by Pissarro, 
the two by Renoir, the one by Cézanne. Degas, 
however, is represented excellently by four pic- 
tures, of which the finest is the earliest, ‘The 
Duke and Duchess de Morbilli . . . It hangs 
beside a double portrait by Velasquez, ‘Don 
Balthazar Carlos and his Dwarf’ and in com- 
parison the vision is certainly no less true, the 
paint no less exquisite. 

“Greco’s portrait in three-quarter length, 
‘Fray Felix Hortensio Palavicino,’ is modelled 
with flickering shadow” . . . Tintoretto’s “Ador- 
ation of the Kings” and Botticelli’s “Madonna 
and Child” the British writer considers among 
the most notable paintings at the Boston mu- 
seum, but, “it is the systematic furnishing of 
other departments at Boston which has made 
this one of the great museums of the world.” 

Of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
Hendy can speak authoritatively for he com- 
piled its catalogue after special study. Almost 
every great Italian from Giotto to Tieoplo is 
represented. Giotto’s “Presentation in the 
Temple” is “of his finest period; the great 
penteptych by Simone Martini is his only 
great altarpiece outside Italy. With its lovely 
languorous draughtsmanships in low relief, its 
soft color and sumptuous decoration, it sums 
up majestically the more oriental tradition of 
Siena. Still Gothic is Angelico’s ‘Death and 
Assumption of the Virgin’ from one of four 
tabernacles, of which the other three are still 
in San Marco at Florence . . . The prize of the 
collection is Titian’s great ‘Rape of Europa.’” 

“Across the Charles River, in Cambridge, 
is the Fogg Art Museum,” the Times continues, 
“the center for the faculty of the fine arts in 
Harvard University,” boasting “an interesting 
collection mostly of Italian pictures.” Of espe- 
cial interest are “a Giotto attribution, ‘The 
Stigmatization of St. Francis.’ a tiny ‘Christ on 
the Cross’ by Simone, a noble. austere ‘Cruci- 
fixion’ from the last years of Angelico and 
fragments by Botticelli.” 

Yale University does not rank as high in 
Hendy’s estimation. “It too, has its art mu- 
seum in an ugly new building. There are a 
big ‘Madonna’ by Gentile da Fabriano, the very 
mother of the Venetian ‘Madonna’ of Jacopo 
Bellini and his sons; a gay, delicate lunette in 
rose and black and gold by Neroccio de Landi, 
the Fragonard of the quattrocento; the haunt- 
ing ‘Woman with a Rabbit’ by Piero di Cosimo, 
and, best of all, ‘The Rape of Deianira’ by 
Pollaiuolo. It is one of the first of lyrical paint- 
ings, the ancester of Titian’s ‘Rape of Europa.’” 
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Women’s Annual 


[Continued from page 7] 
receiving honorable mention. The Cooper Prize 
for portraiture was awarded to Emily Nichols 
Hatch for “Alice;” Ruth Stebbins Schildknecht 
honorable mention for “School Boy.” The 
Eloise Egan Prize of $100 for landscape went 
to Miriam McKinnie’s “Mill at Alton;” Lesley 
Crawford was granted honorable mention for 
“An Auction in New Hampshire.” - 

Other awards include the Marcia Brady 
Tucker Prize of $100 to Glenn Means for 
“Still Life” reproduced on page 7; and honorable 
mention to Tony Nell for “Coal Scuttle.” The 
Edith Penman Memorial prize of $50 for flow- 
er painting goes to Minetta Good’s “Peonies;” 
Mabel Pugh’s “Magnolia” winning honorable 
mention. Honors in decorative painting were 
given Eunice C. MacLennan, winner of the 
Olive Noble prize of $50 for “Herrons and 
Hyacinths;” and to Elizabeth Jones Babcock 
for “L’Arc de Triumphe.” The Linsey Morris 
Sterling Prize of $50 for miniature went to 
Alexandrina Robertson Harris for “Mallow 
Flowers.” 

Water colors given recognition were Muriel 
V. Sibell’s “Spruce Street Mansion,” reproduced 
on page 7, receiving the Eloise Egan prize of 
$100, and honorable mention to Norma Bose 
for “Truro Church.” In the realm of composi- 
tion, Mary Hutchinson won the Marjorie R. 
Leidy Memorial prize of $100 for her “Nude;” 
honorable mention was accorded Edythe Fer- 
ris’s “Receiving Ward.” 

Outstanding works include “Commerce Street” 
by Mary Sarg, described by Margaret Breuning 
as “glowing with color, yet not garish, ani- 
mated, yet unified . . . Hilda Belcher’s tragic 
old woman gazing into the emptiness of the 
future in “Tomorrow and Tomorrow,’ Mabel 
Pugh’s richness of textures and beauty of 
crisp petals in one single flower, ‘Magnolia,’ 
and Jane Peterson’s rendering of those most 
brilliant and brash of flowers, ‘Zinnias.’ ” 

Cortissoz, who finds the portraiture superior, 
singles out Polly Thayer’s “Woman in Black,” 
“a little strained in pose, but executed through- 
out with an authority reflecting high credit 
upon the artist . . . Another portrait in which 
the observer rests with definite pleasure -upon 
the painter’s firm and fluent workmanship is 
Ellen Emmett Rand’s ‘Harding Scholle,’ an 
absolutely perfect characterization and a piece 
of the most polished, most evenly sustained 
technique.” Gertrude Schweitzer’s “Young 
Peasant” . . . “for craftsmanship and charm is 
one of the best things in the show.” 

Water colors are generally strong. The prize 
winner, Muriel V. Sibell’s “Spruce Street Man- 
sion” is done in tones of verdigris with a re- 
markably easy style. 

Margaret Breuning remarks that “the sculp- 
ture pleasingly departs from the ‘cutie’ school 
of fountain and figure pieces for serious sculp- 
tural approach.” 


Sketch Club Elects Pitz 

The Philadelphia Sketch Club, the second 
oldest art club in the United States, has just 
elected a new president and other officers for 
1935. At the election, held in the quaint old 
clubhouse in South Camac Street, the mem- 
bers continued the tradition of always having 
an active and prominent artist as president by 
electing Henry C. Pitz. Mr. Pitz is one of 
the best known illustrators in the country and 
a painter and etcher of distinction. He is 
the winner of many national and international 
awards. 

J. Frank Copland, well known water color- 
ist and art educator, was chosen vice-president. 
The other officers are Sydney Lomas, secretary, 
and Earl Milliette, treasurer. 
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Smithsonian Shows Prints of C. W. Dahlgreen 





“The Dunes.” A Drypoint by Charles W. Dahlgreen. 


The Division of Graphic Arts, Smithsonian 
Institution, at the national capitol, is con- 
tinuing its series of important exhibition by 
American print makers. In January work is 
being shown by Charles W. Dahlgreen, 71 
year old painter and etcher, of Chicago, con- 
sisting of etchings and dry points. 

A painter of note, Dahlgreen’s awards have 
been many. Since he first exhibited in the 
Paris Salon of 1910, the average of his prize 
winning has been high, including such awards 
as the Mrs. Julius Rosenwald purchase fund and 
the Clyde Carr prize at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute in 1919, the Municipal Art League $500 
purchase prize in 1920, the Thomas Meek 
Butler prize of $200 in 1925—and the Chicago 
Gallery Association’s purchase prize in 1926. 

Following this, two awards came in 1928: 


the Chicago Gallery prize again and the Ed- 
ward F. Cary award of $200. In 1931 he re- 
ceived the Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Ball selec- 
tion purchase prize of $1,200, and at the Chi- 
cago Artists Exhibition at the Art Institute 
in 1933, Mr. Dahlgreen got the Mr. and Mrs. 
Jules F. Brower prize of $300 for his painting, 
“Breakfast Table.” 

Although he was born in Chicago, Dahlgreen 
received his early training in Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many. On his return to America he associated 
himself with business, purely as a means to 
further his art education. At the age of 40 
he entered seriously upon his art career, study- 
ing at the Fine Arts Academy in Chicago and 
the Art Institute of Chicago. He completed 
his formal art instruction in the classes of John 
C. Johansen and Charles Francis Browne. 
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W ° ° ti it 
eighing Stieglitz 

Exactly to what place Alfred Stieglitz is en- 
titled in the annals of American art must be 
adjudged by posterity. But present writers 
who seek to anticipate the issue have asserted 
themselves controversially. 

What almost amounts to a feud has been 
precipitated by the appearance of the volume 
entitled “America and Alfred Stieglitz, a Col- 
lective Portrait,” edited by Waldo Frank, Lewis 
Mumford, Dorothy Norman, Paul Rosenfeld 
and Harold Rugg, and illustrated by Stieglitz 
photographs and reproductions of the work of 
artists whom he has fostered. These literati 
evidently have seen in their demigod a micro- 
cosm of the new spirit in art. Whatever their 
motives in presenting “pre-mortem wreaths to 
a great photographer,” John Chamberlain, book 
reviewer for the New York Times finds it 
“pretty opaque.” And that is mild langauge 
compared to Thomas Benton’s assertion that 
the book is “balderdash.” 

Benton inveighs against “talking artists” 
in an article entitled “American and/or Alfred 
Stieglitz,” appearing in the January issue of 
Common Sense. Stieglitz’s open house at- 
tracted a “rising group of young literary men 
avid for something to write about.” Benton 
himself among them at one time. “I am sure,” 
the muralist writes, “that no place in the world 
ever produced more idiotic gabble. The con- 
tagion of intellectual idiocy there rose to un- 
believable heights. It is not strange that 
Stieglitz found full sanction for reading into 
his life and work any value he saw fit. Since 
the “economic and political situation had not at 
this time become active enough for the attention 
of belles lettres these young writers swarmed 
in the sink of self-revelation that Stieglitz pro- 
vided, like flies in a honey pot. Clever with 
phrases, they soon surpassed the painters in 
extravagant assumption.” 

Stieglitz held in the lime light by 
these writers while “American painting struggled 
out of the hot houses and returned to the field 
that produced Nast; Homer, Eakins and Ryder 
—to the field of American life.” “Contrast, for 
example,” Benton urges, “the rising power of 
such men as Wood, Marsh, Curry and Gropper, 
with Marin, Hartley and Dove, who were the 
spearheads of Stieglitz influence.” 

Nor is Benton blind to Stieglitz role ‘in 
American art. He has “reached a high mark 
in the development of photography. Though 
that is not enough to create a prophet, it is 
no mean attainment.” 

These facile writers weave such mystic fancies 
about “affirming life, the ‘Good Life’,” that 
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they are “impotent before the fact,” says 
Benton. “They are slaves to verbal pre-con- 
structions, of vague ‘ideas’ which haven’t even 
the merit of being linguistically clear.” The 
writers of this ‘compendium, he says, possess 
“the type of mind which, while it is by no 
means retiring, as becomes the genuine mystic, 
is too delicate to mix familiarly with the rough 
substance of common living, scientific, political 
or economic. It is a type of mind which, even 
as it veers intellectually toward the collectivism 
of the future, is so fastidiously afraid of con- 
tamination that it starts the construction of 
personal hot houses before there is more than 
a glimmer of revolutionary action. 

“Tt would enforce also, life being what it is, 
some very difficult personal adjustments for 
them . . . They can only weave paradoxical 
patterns about such trite and obvious facts as 
that sunshine is pleasant, and good for man, or 
mining unpleasant and unhealthy, or that capi- 
talism produces injustice, or that science fails 
to produce ‘objects of allegiance,’ or that given 
a collective society, important problems will 
remain.” 

The utter alienation from life itself is Ben- 
ton’s cry against these writers who couid 
scarcely be imagined “standing on a soap box 
in Union Square, working in a laboratory, sit- 
ting on a committee of ‘ways and means,’ 
throwing a baseball straight or even painting 
a picture or writing a poem that would get a 
response from plain people in any walk of life.” 

Mumford’s chapter, a “psychological study of 
the place of sex in society is junk, but as a 
work of Art it is good,” says Benton. “It 
is the kind of art we have all essayed more 
than once. It is propaganda art and a reflex 
of desire . . . But what incredible blindness 
it takes to suggest, as a part of a program for 
social improvement, the elevation of sentiments 
which, stripped of verbiage, thousands of young 
people share and act on every day.” 

On the other hand, Chamberlain in the Times 
commends Mumford’s “sensitive and valuable 
reconstruction of late nineteenth century Man- 
hattan, called the ‘Metropolitan Milieu.’ ” 

“Photography,” Chamberlain continues, “in 
the hands of Stieglitz, or anyone else, is sup- 
posed to reveal, but these disciples at the feet 
of Stieglitz do their best to sink into a deep 
inarticulateness. The book is a yearning book. 
One doesn’t mind yearning, but one hates to 
see flapdoodle written about it.” 

Says Benton: “In the conception of himself 
as ‘seer’ and ‘prophet’ lies Stieglitz’s real tie to 
the ways of our country. America produces 
more of these than any land in the world. The 
place is full of cults led by individuals who 
have found the measure of all things within 
themselves. They have not heretofore made the 
‘Literary Guild;’ and I think it a little unfair 
that Stieglitz’s contemporaries, Father Devine 
and Aimee McPherson, who have such large 
followings, should be slighted, while he, with 
such a small band, should be enthroned.” 


CORRECTION 


The following changes are made, herewith, 
in connection with our advertisement which 
appeared on the back cover of the 
December 15, 1934 issue; The Art Digest: 


“Om Yarps at Ronpovut”’ 
by 
ALBERT HECKMAN 


“BROWNSVILLE, VT.” 
by 
PHILIP CHENEY 
FERARGIL GALLERIES 


63 East 57TH Street, New York 


A Lincoln Chair 


Painted Side Chair, Formerly Owned by 
Abraham Lincoln. American, Early 
19th Century. 


Spirited bidding from collectors of historical 
Americana should greet the above reproduced 
chair when the collection of the late R. Arthur 
Heller comes up for auction at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries the after- 
noons of Jan. 18 and 19. It is only a small 
chair, solid seated, with splatted back and ring- 
turned spindle legs, and coated with black paint. 
But it once held the lanky body of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Attesting to the fact that this chair once 
graced the simple home of Lincoln in Spring- 
field is a document tacked underneath, as 
follows: “Washington, D. C. May 24, 1920. 
This dining room chair was sold to a citizen 
of Springfield, Illinois, by Mr. Lincoln pre- 
vious to his departure to Washington, D. C., 
to be inaugurated President of the United 
States. Mr. Lincoln did not set a price on his 
furniture, but let the people pay him what they 
thought they were worth. This chair and an- 
other like it were purchased from the man while 
I was living in the Lincoln Homestead from 
1883 to 1893. (Signed) O. H. Oldroyd.” 
Mr. Oldroyd formed the important collection of 
Lincoln material which is now contained in the 
house in which the martyred President died, 
516 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Heller collection, which in this sale is 
combined with property from the estate of the 
late A. E. Norden and several other collectors, 
also contains a wide variety of early American, 
English and French period furniture, art objects 
and decorations. 


Fairfax has again done the unusual— 
an air-conditioned Cafe-Bar one step 
from the sidewalk where hat checking 
and tips are not essential; but where 
liquor quality and unusual food is the 
first consideration. 


Hotel Fairfax 


116 East 56th Street - New York 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
“100 Prints” Lead Exhibits at Grand Central 


“The Fine Prints” 


“Fine Prints of the Year 1934” has just 
made its. appearance, the twelfth annual vol- 
ume to chronicle the progress of the graphic 
arts. or rather that circumscribed part con- 
fined to etching and engraving. Edited by 
Malcolm C. Salaman, English critic, the book 
contains a resume of the British and conti- 
nental scene by him with an American sec- 
tion by Susan A. Hutchinson, curator of prints 
at the Brooklyn Museum (New York; Minton 
Balch & Co. $10.00). Fifty-two British plates 
are reproduced, eight continental and forty 
from American print makers. 

There was a time when this annual volume 
was far more up-to-date than it is now, and it 
seems a pity that Mr. Salaman, with the chang- 
ing times, can not see fit to broaden its con- 
tent so as to make the theme fit the title, 
“Fine Prints of the Year.” It still excludes 
wood blocks and lithographs, two of the most 
vital media in American graphic art. 

Miss Hutchinson says: “It has been brought 
home to us this year perhaps more acutely 
than before that a really representative collec- 
tion of the year’s graphic art in America would 
have to include lithographs and block prints as 
well as etchings and engravings, for these are 
the metiers of many of the younger and more 
modernistic print makers. However, as the 
first two are not so much in vogue in Europe 
as in our country, the scope of such a wide- 
spread anuual survey must be confined *o the 
common ground of the metal plate, with the 
result that the American prints shown are qre- 
dominantly conservative. 

“For the first time in several seasons there 
has been a marked diminution in the number 
of producing etcners, although the quality of 
work submitted is well up to that of previous 
years. Some appear to have turned to more 
lucrative fields, some have been painting and 
others are unaccounted for. Seek as we might 
for the new print maker, not many have ap- 
peared within the prescribed scope of this 
volume. If the truth were told, there has been 
little encouragement in the way of demand for 
either the established artist or the beginner, 
although there has been an occasional bright 
spot in the print market indicative, we trust, 
of better days to come.” 

Mr. Salaman writes, “England, too, feels 
that the great and beautiful art of etching, 
which, three hundred years ago, reached per- 
fection of style and expression through the 
hand, brain and temperament of Rembrandt, 
the supreme master, appears to have fallen 
temporarily out of favor with the picture- 
buying public.” However, to one who knows 
the whims of the market, the situation is not 
quite alarming. The achievements of the past 
are being rediscovered, “and while some of the 
elders of etching are still plying the craft, 
irrespective of the paucity of the public demand, 
there is a new generation of copper-plate artists 
who, never having known the thrills of a full 
and easy-priced market, are plying their needles 
or dry-points to make prints which shall seem 
the best of their kind, irrespective of the de- 
mand for them.” 

“Fine prints of the Year 1934” lists and 
reproduces the following: 

British Prints: J. H. Amshewitz, “Rem- 


brandt Indisposed;” Stanley Anderson, “The 
Hedger;” Winifred Austen, “Sudden Alarm, 
Mallard;” Robert Austin, “The Mask;” Leon- 
ard Beaumont, “The Cooperage;” R. Ward 
Binks, “The Clumbers of Sandringham;” Ed- 








“Hopi Corral with Passing,” by Mahonri Young. One of the “One Hundred 
Prints” Picked by the Society of American Etchers, 


Divers exhibition are being held at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries in a very full January 
program. The shows range from prints to por- 
traiture, including drawings and models. 

One Hundred Prints selected from the recent 
nineteenth annual exhibition of the Society of 
American Etchers recently held at the Na- 
tional Arts Club by a jury composed of Ernest 
Roth, Chester Price and Albert Flanagan, 
represent the native school, Edward Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times asserts. “Many 
of the names are extremely well known. Fre- 
quently the participating artists prove to be 
veterans, but the younger set is also well repre- 
sented.” Among the prints, on view until Jan. 
26, is “My Friends” by Mildred Bryan Brooks 
reproduced in the Dec. Ist issue of THe Art 
Diccest, recipient of the John Taylor Arms 
prize for the “best piece of technical execution 
in pure etching.” At the opening reception 
Mr. Arms gave a demonstration of the process 
of etching and discussed the present collection 
in relation to etchers by Old Masters. 

Abbott H. Thayer’s daughter, Gladys Thayer 
Reasoner, exhibits two portraits of her dis- 
tinguished artist father, and a study of Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon among other portraits 


and some flower pieces. Mrs. Reasoner, who 
has not exhibited publicly in recent years, is a 
guest artist at the Grand Central Galleries, 
showing through Jan. 19. 

Portraits by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, a 
Boston artist, comprise a distinguished roster: 
Henry Ford, Senator Borah, Robert A. Milli- 
kan, B. Buckley, and many others, loaned for 
her exhibition, which continues to Jan. 19. Mr. 
Jewell asserts that Miss Browne is “a very able 
painter, who stresses decorative qualities. Never 
far to seek, these qualities become saliently 
explicit in portraits such as the striking ‘Study 
in Whites’ and the colorful ‘Meri and Her 
Accordion.’ ” 

Charcoal drawing of the Connecticut hill- 
side by Harry Waltman, A. N. A., capture the 
charm of the more intimate aspects of land- 
scape in a masterful way. 

Cartographic studies by Gustave Cimiotti 
produced under the direction of Casper J. 
Kraemer, Jr. consist of relief maps, structural 
models, Roman life models, ships, murals for 
rooms in New York University and various 
other projects. These studies will be on view 
until Jan. 19 to enable many school groups 
to view them. 
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mund Blampied, “Fording a Stream;” L. G. 
Brammer, “Women in Shadow;” Arthur Briscoe, 
“The Leadsman;” Denise Brown, “A Breton 
Market;” Graham Clilverd, “The Citv of 
London;” Isabel Codrington, “Grand-’mere 
Cottet;? R. T. Cowern, “Suspense;” W. 
D. Brokman Davis, “Anemones;” R. S. G. 
Dent, “The Hospital Ward;” Francis Dodd, 
“Harlem;” Paul Drury, “On Box Hill;” Wil- 
fred Fairclough, “Winona;” A. Hugh Fisher, 
“*A. E” (George Russell);” Stephen Gooden 
“Book-plate;” Joseph Gray, “Gallions Reach;” 
F. L. Griggs, “Memory of Clavering;” Martin 
Hardie, “On the Seine;” Edgar Holloway, “Alec 
Buckels;” Kenneth Holmes, “Tresco from Bry- 
her;” Dorothy Kay, “Lascars Splicing Rope;” 
Dame Laura Knight, “An English Hillside;” 
Martyn Lack, “Easton Maudit, Northants;” 
Lionel Lindsay, “Church of Santiago, Malaga;” 
James McBey, “Approaching New York;” W. 


Westley Manning, “Sospel;” Harry Morley, 
“The Bakehouse;” James T. A. Osborne, “Piaz- 
za di Sienna, Rome, 1932;” Malcolm Osborne. 
“Semur;” J. McIntosh Patrick, “A Highland 
Landscape;” Richard Pearsall, “Plaza del Cor- 
ral de Don Diego, Toledo;” W. P. Robins, “Sun 
and Rain;” Henry Rushby, “The City of Dur- 
ham;” Sir Frank Short, “A Wet Evening at 
Seaford;” Grainger Smith, “The Black Bear, 
Tewkesbury;” Percy Smith, “Jews Chanting at 
[Continued on page 22] 
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Among The Print Makers, Old and Modern 


76 Zorn Etchings Comprise Kennedy Show 


“The Toast,” by Anders Zorn. 


A large selection of etchings by Anders Zorn, 
famous Swedish etcher, is on view at the Ken- 
nedy Galleries, New York, during January. 
Beginning with Zorn’s earlier etchings, it fol- 
lows his dazzling triumphal progress, through 
the period when he developed his own individual 
technique of vigorous, sweeping, diagonal lines, 
down to his famous studies in the nude, which 
he used as a revolt against the false prudism 
of the 90's. 

Zorn’s first etching was made in 1882 from 
a portrait of Axel Herman Haig, a Swedish 
etcher of note, living in London. It was the 
first milestone in his career. In his earlier 
work, the style is controlled by a certain deli- 
cacy, revealing Zorn as a painstaking clear- 
sighted realist and extremely conscious tech- 
nician, before he proceeded to that broad bold 
simplicity, so peculiarly representative of him. 
It is this same treatment that gives move- 
ment and wondrous light to his figures. The 
etchings produced during his apprentice years 
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springtime note, like a stimulating 
breeze laden with the scent of fresh fields. In 
the following years he reached out to mastery. 

Vigor and simplicity revealed themselves in 
the etcher’s line. He became interested in a 
new and definite style, equivalent to color values 
observed in “plein-air” painting. The bal- 
ance of light and shadow in interiors also in- 
terested him, and during this period he devel- 
oped many plates, in extreme contrast, with 
the background flooded with light and the 
figures in the foreground being half concealed 
by shadows. His portraits are amazing char- 
acter studies, possessing keen observations and 
a power of line that justly entitles Zorn to his 
niche as a master etcher. Subject was of im- 
portance to Zorn, and he was often fascinated 
by human aspects; a girl peeling potatoes in 
a dark room lighted by a candle which burns 
at her feet, a woman combing her hair in the 
half-light, or another busy with her mending, 
were interesting objects to Zorn. 

But the artist first of all was interested in 
woman kind. His best etchings, like his paint- 
ings, are woman. Possessing an 
abundance of radiant vitality, his girls are seen 
out of doors in the wind, by the brooks and 
fence rails. They are robust and _ healthy. 
Standing nude and cheerful in the landscave 
or in the surf. they produce a sense of assur- 
ance for the future of the Swedish race. 

Zorn’s art resembles the famous bow of 
Ulysses, which could be bent by the mas- 
ter’s hand alone. 
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“The Fine Prints” 
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the Wall of Weeping;” Kenneth Steel, “The 
Rankin Porch, Liverpool Cathedral;” Ian 
Strang, “Pall Mall;” Joyce Sumner, “David 
and Peter;” E. W. Taylor, “The Card Players:” 
M. Macpherson Tod, “Port Patrick;” C. F. 
Tunnicliffe, “Ben Wragg;” Sidney Tushingham, 
“Kensington Palace;” S. Van Abbé, “Members 
of the Jury;” William Washington, “The Cricket 
Bat Maker:” D. Watkins-Pitchford, “Dawn on 
the Wash;” Geoffrey H. Wedgwood, “Outside 
the Walls.” 

Continental Prints: R. Cami, “Ponte No- 
mentave;” E. Cournault, “The Two Sisters:” 
Lemagny, “L’eté;” H. Le Riche, “La Chanson 
de Sylvie;” Rudolf Schonberg, “Woodrolfe 
Creek;” Julius Komjati, “Christ Heals; An- 
tonio Carbonati. “Il TTheatro di Marcello, 
Roma;” Fabio Mauroner, “La Rocca de Pian- 
castagnaio, Siena.” 

American Prints: James FE. Allen, “Bra- 
vilian Builders: John Taylor Arms, “Study in 
Stone, Cathedral of Orense;” Peggy Bacon, 
“Hard of Hearing;” Gifford Beal, “Gathering 
Brush, Central Park; Richard E. Bishop. 
“Black Ducks; Andrew R. Butler, “Mount 
Holly, Vermont;” John E. Costigan, “Group 
of Figures;” Kerr Eby, “Refugees;” Philip H. 
Giddens, “Albi, France;” Anne Goldthwaite, 
“Flute:” Thomas Handforth, “Young Har- 
lequin;” Childe Hassam, “Virginia and a New 
York Winter Window;” Arthur W. Heintzel- 
man, “Artiste Philosophe;” Irwin D. Hoffman. 
“Fiesta;’” Edward T. Hurley, “The Shoe Stall:” 
Alfred Hutty, “By the River;” Troy Kinney. 
“Tinkling Brass;” Armin Landeck, “Studio In- 
terior: Robert Lawson, “Peace Conference:” 
Beatrice §. Levy, “Duncan, Kentucky;” Martin 
Lewis. “Circus Night;” William Meyerowitz. 
“The Barn;” Frank A. Nankivell, “Fantasia 
of the Sea; Thomas W. Nason, “Portrait of 
Edward Morrill;”’ Robert H. Nisbet, “Trees at 
Gaylord’s Bridge:” Abbo Ostrowsky. “Rising 
Tide:” Roi Partridge, “On the Trail;” Louis 
Rosenberg. “Middleburg;” Ernest D. Roth, 
“Certosa, Florence;” Alex R. Stavenitz, “Bread 
Line, New York;” Harry Sternberg, “Cymbals;” 
Albert Sterner. “The Woman Taken in Adul- 
tery;” Walter Tittle, “Augustus John;” H. Emer- 
son Tuttle, “Nantucket Road;” Herman A. 
Webster, “Salamanca;” Levon West, “Sup- 
plies;’ Harry E. Wickey, “Storm Sweeping the 
Hudson:” Stephens Wright, “The Old Church 
Tower of Grasse:” Mahonri Young, “Stam- 
pede.” 


Nationalism in Gravestones 

Church authorities in England are deplor- 
ing the virtual disappearance of the traditional 
English tombstone from the nation’s ceme- 
teries. The use of “ugly foreign gravestones” 
is condemned for commercial and artistic rea- 
sons, and a warning sounded that unless ade- 
quate protection be given. the arts and crafts 
of the British monumental sculptor may be- 
come extinct. 

A new organization. “Sculptured Memorials 
and Headstones” has been formed. 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


“Expressionism” 


Assuming that the day of Expressionism has 
come, Sheldon Cheney seeks to present its life 
cycle for any upon whom it might have crept 
up unawares. “Expressionism in Art” (New 
York. Liveright Publishing Corporation, $5.00) 
is not claimed by its author to be more than 
“, personal expression on art.” Cheney has 
no new theory to expound, rather he takes the 
reader into the laboratory of his own mind, 
shows him the finished product, but, not con- 
fident of his own workmanship, examines and 
explains every chip which he hewed from the 
block and every whittling which fell by the 
way. 

Cheney traces Expressionism, with the ardor 
of a muezzin, from the major contribution of 
Cézanne, back to El Greco and further back 
to Giotto at the expense of almost every other 
artists who may have tried to record his re- 
actions to the life he saw about him, Link- 
ing with the modern movement all “creative” 
art from the Oriental, the Italo-Byzantine and 
the primitives. All else he brands “conserva- 
tive,” or, a name more scornful to him, “real- 
istic.” it 

From out his kaleidoscopic treatment of the 
idea, Cheney declares Expressionism to be 
above the low level of the photographer’s 
camera. He says: “The Expressionist wants 
to reproduce the intrinsic meaning of things, 
their soul-substance. But this grasping of 
the intrinsic, i. e., the only genuine reality, 
is not done through an intellectual study of 
the external world . . . From this viewpoint 
Impressionism appears as mere surface-art, and 
therefore a superficial art, a mechanical craft 
and no art at all. The Expressionist, on the 
other hand, creates out of the depth of things, 
because he knows himself to be in those depths. 
To paint out of himeslf and to paint himself 
means to reproduce the intrinsic nature of 
things, the Absolute. The artist creates as 
God creates, out of his own inner Self, and in 
his own likeness.” 

It is to be hoped that a twentieth cen- 
tury artist would claim some mastery over his 
medium beyond his predecessors. Here Cheney’s 
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thesis is that Expressionism’s “orchestration of 
elements,” and knowledge of a “designed track 
of vision” are only a part of the mechanical 
framework which necessarily places the new 
spirit in advance of the past. The “recessive 
aptitudes of color and other scientific facts 
should be put into artistic practice in an age 
such as ours. Our modern knowledge only 
brings poignancy to the fact that this same 
understanding, Cheney asserts, permeated the 
works of the Japanese and Chinese, the By- 
zantine ikon painters, but became lost in the 
preoccupation of Renaissance artists with the 
realization of form photographically. 

Properly understood, “expressive form” is 
a doctrine which will apply to any individual 
style of working, from the most meticulous 
to the most prodigal, providing, if the 411 
pages are correct, the spiritual, yea, mystical 
essence has been perceived aright, and, pro- 
viding the artist can organize his plastic values. 
Furthermore, so expansive an idea as Expres- 
sionism is by no means limited to the graphic 
arts. It is the spirit behind Sullivan and 
Wright in architecture, Lehmbruck and Epstein 
in sculpture, Craig and Appia in the theatre, 
Isadora Duncan and Mary Wigman in the dance. 
It has always been, apparently, the elan vital 
behind the truly creative spirit, when the under- 
lying values have been purely aesthetic, spir- 
itual. 

Indubitably Cheney is underestimating some 
of these very qualities present to a certain 
degree in works of another ilk. The reader 
should be deeply impressed by the portent of 
Expressionism if he can bear with the text 
minutely enough to appreciate the fine shades 
of meaning which the evolving definition re- 
ceives. 

It seems that the “Primer of Modern Art.” 
now eleven years old, and Cheney’s other works 
have possessed far more clarity of presentation 
than “Expressionism in Modern Art.’ Can 
it be that the increasing complexity of the 
theory necessitates this? At any rate, Cheney 
presents to his readers an itemized receipt for 
the materials and blueprints showing the 
methods he employed while building his own 
conception of Expressionism. 


Michelangelo 


It is inconceivable that Michelangelo could 
have more appreciative interpreters than J. 
Howard Whitehouse and Colin Rocke, who have 
woven fresh garlands in “The Master, A Study 
of Michelangelo.” (London, Oxford University 
Press, $4.50). “Nothing that we had heard 
or read of the work of Michelangelo,” they state 
in their foreword, “had conveyed to us any 
adequate idea of his greatness.” Proceeding 
on the basis of the small body of established 
information, the authors were motivated by 
the warmth of their own enthusiasm rather than 
cold criticism, and dipped into controversial 
subjects where necessary. to add to Michel- 
angelo’s splendor. His sheer genius is their 
only excuse, hence they concentrated upon an 
understanding and interpretation of it as they 
have seen it revealed. 

Following a chart illustrative of the life and 
work of Michelangelo, successive chapters con- 
sider him as sculptor, painter, architect, theo- 
logian and poet. ‘The reader appreciates the 
many illustrations which appear in the text at 
just the right place to enlighten the com- 
ments. 

“The Master” is such an enthralling docu- 
ment of Michelangelo’s mind and life that one 
is not disposed to challenge the author’s state- 
ments, such as, “He overcomes all technical 
difficulties with consummate ease,” or “Michel- 
angelo was one of the very few men in any 
branch of art who was technically perfect, and 
also had the inspiration to give his work life 
and feeling.” Preferable to such absolutes is 
the language of their praise of the Sistine ceil- 
ing, “It is like some great poem, everlastingly 
and gloriously right.” 

Michelangelo represents as safe a harbor as 
any for superlatives. Here is the authors’ “gar- 
land of a day”: “We see in him not only the 
creative artist, the almost faultless craftsman, 
but one who in part interprets the history of an 
age which has passed, whose personality is as 
interesting as his work, and whose genius is 
capable of inspiring today all who care for 
beauty, all who see in art the struggle of 
great souls to express themselves, and in doing 
so to carry mankind to nobler levels of life.” 





Hitherto available only to members of the College Art Association 


PARNASSUS 


Published monthly from October to May inclusive by the 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
137 East 57th Street, New York 


Contents for February 


Drawings by Jean Charlot 


New Literature on Palma Vecchio 


Opening of the Frick Library 


Would Plato Find Artistic Beauty in Machines? 
Russian Mediaeval Painting (Pscov Frescoes) 
Rudolph Wacker an Austrian Painter 


Current Exhibitions 
New Books on Art 


Lincoln Kirstein 
August L. Mayer 
Stephan Bourgeois 
A. Philip McMahon 
Lydia Nadejena 
Stephan Poglayen Neuwall 
Museum Acquisitions 


Calendar of Current Art Exhibitions 


THREE DOLLARS YEARLY 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education | 
Explained 


Believing that artists should know what 
their paintings are about if anybody should, 


the critic Maurice Reynal sent out a 
questionnaire to those modern French art- 
ists who had long been puzzles to the “man 
in the street” and asked them to explain their 
motives and objectives. Though filled with 
impressive “arty” phrases and linguistic in- 
tricacies, the results constituted an interest- 
ing feature. The Rocky Mountain News 
quoted a few deemed most understandable 
by Cyril Kay-Scott, former director of the 
Denver Art Museum. 


Marc Chagall said: “What I have wanted 
to do has been to give concrete and human 
form to Man’s impotence in the face of Na- 
ture. I have not tried to revenge myself on 
Nature, but to create an expression parallel 
to hers, if I may so express myself. Art will 
be recognized to lie in every form of expression 
distinct from Nature, not only in actual as- 
pect but in spirit.” 

George Braque: “The limitations of a meth- 
od secure its style, engender a new form and 
lead to creation. Limited methods often con- 
stitute the charm and power of primitive paint- 
ings. Extension of methods, on the contrary, 
causes the decadence of the arts.” 

Andre Beaudin: “All the equipment which 
Raphael received from Perugino and Greco 
from Tintoretto we need years today to recover 
even a small fraction of, too small a fraction 
to attain the dimensions of those great art- 
ists. The artist, as Kant says, ‘must have the 
knowledge of his ignorance.’ ” 

Van den Berghe: “When I learned to render 
what I could see with my eyes, I realized that 
that could not be my only aim in painting. The 
forms and colors I desired were never those I 
could see with my eyes, I came to understand 
that I had first to separate my own vision 
from life before I could organize color and 
form.” 

Coubine: “To play with matter and _ its 
descriptive projection is not the aim of art. 





*Exclusive— 
Yet Not Expensive” 


OMFORT 
ONVENIENCE 


Twe Blocks From Grand Central 
Fow Minutes from Pennsylvania Station 
in The Heart of the Shopping & Theatre District 


All Rooms With Bath 


European Plan 
FROM 


$250 Single If 
$350 Double ie 
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Two Room Suites 
FROM 


$40 Single eh) 
$6 Double }"U¢@ 


The 
WEBSTER 


40 West 45th Street, New York City 


F. W. BERGMANN, MGR. 
Formerly Mor. Pennsylviania Hotel, New York, WN. Y.— 
Shelton Hetel, W. Y. 








EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 


Sometimes one wonders if the glory of 
the Old Masters did not derive from the 
bottega system. This occurs to one es- 
pecially when listening to the pandemo- 
nium of argument between schools which 
either exalt the way of doing above the 
thing done, or the thing done above the 
manner or code of operating. Arguments 
over the comparative importance of rep- 
resentation and decorative design, of the 
so-called creative and the maturely ob- 
servative, of impressionism and meticu- 
lous detail inspire one with the convic- 
tion that all things have their place in 
art. Indeed one often wishes that some- 
body who knew how might have carried 
out the ideas so vaguely indicated in 
some clumsy and unfinished bit of “con- 
ceptual” painting, and again that some 
“idea” might have inspired the industri- 


ous recorder of natural aspects. 
| 





I communicate those things which I find in- 
teresting and which I think might interest 
others. To be sincere with myself and my 
neighbor is what I most want. Primitive art 
is beautiful because of its sincerity and not 
because of its ignorance.” 

Robert Delauney: “The essence of the paint- 
er lies in his technic, his craft. Technic is a 
kind of human prospecting, the only avenue 
by which the artist can pursue action and the 
possibility of innovation. I have been trying 
to create a technic which may be extended 
to many other activities besides painting, to 
colored cinematographs, for example.” 

De la Fresnaye: “The myth of all painting 
is originality. One is always influenced in one 
way or another. If one follows, one imitates; 
if one innovates, one imitates also, by modi- 
fying one’s model or else by reacting against 
what one opposes. The painting of the present 
day, such success as it attains by these methods 
should not be held against it.” 

Othon Friesz: “We should try constantly 
to keep our feeling for Nature fresh, observing, 
however, all the exact and inflexible require- 
ments which painting demands, if we are to 
create a beautiful art—any and all technics 
which obey that principle are living and beau- 
tiful.” 

Albert Gleizes: “The condition of present- 
day painting is perplexing only for those who 
have never suspected the biological causes 
that have brought about the fall of empires 
and occasioned at the same time new births, 
for those who continue to regard what is go- 
ing on about them as merely a temporary dis- 
turbance which will pass away without chang- 
ing anything fundamental.” 

Juan Gris: “I take an abstraction as my 
point of departure and a real fact as my point 
of arrival. I want to create special individuals 
by evolution from a general type.” 

Jean Metzinger: “It seems pretty well estab- 
lished today that the beauty of a picture does 
not depend on the painter’s fidelity to his 
‘motive. It is even admitted that the best 
portraits make one forget the model, that we 
are conscious only of their pictorial qualities.” 

Theophile Bossard: “The freest play of lines 
and color planes always ends by resembling an 
object. You begin that way and then you 
purify. Geometry, eventually with suggestive 
silhouettes, a great respect for architecture, the 
will to understand and master cement, con- 
crete, iron and glass.” 


Motor Sculpture 


David Dietz, Scripps-Howard science editor, 
took Max Kalish, prominent American sculptor, 
to the New York Automobile Show as a non- 
prejudiced “observer.” Mr. Kalish’s reactions 
to the beauty of the 1935 automobile were re- 
ported in the New York World Telegram. 
“The designers of the 1935 automobiles have 
achieved the effects for which all sculptors 
strive,” he said. “They have carried out the 
dictum given to sculptors by Michelangelo four 
centuries ago. 

“Michelangelo said that a piece of sculpture 
should be so designed that it could be rolled 
down a mountain side without injury. By this 
he meant that it should be one unified mass 
without protruding arms or legs. 

“This year, for the first time, the automobile 
designers have achieved that same unity and 
coherence. For the first time the whole auto- 
mobile—wheels, fenders, bumpers, lights and 
all—is fused into one structural unit. 

“The resultant effect is one of simplicity, 
strength, completeness, and, above all, beauty.” 

“In the minds of people, the automobile 
means speed. ‘The new automobiles are so 
built that they give the impression of speed 
when they are standing still. In this respect, 
they have again solved the problem which the 
sculptor must always face, namely, that of ex- 
pressing a dynamic idea in a static mass.” 





Hasten Tulsa Museum 


An art museum for Tulsa may soon be a 
reality if the spirit motivating the Art Asso- 
ciation is an indication. Artists have donated 
pictures which have been sold at auction to 
raise funds for the project, and citizens have 
been most enthusiastic in cooperating, capital- 
izing upon the opportunity to possess works 
of art and at the same time hasten the erec- 
tion of the civic art building. 

At the series of auctions the selection em- 
braced almost every form of artistic activity, 
drawing prices ranging from $1 up. A total 
of $750 was realized in the course of the 
sales, but the Tulsa Art Association hopes 
to make its gift to the project an even $1,000. 
“It’s the spirit shown by Tulsa artists, that 
of giving what one can, that will build a civic 
art museum in Boulder Park within a year,” 
the Tulsa Daily World reports. 
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Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

BOOKPLATE INTERNATIONAL—11th Annual 
Bookplate Association International Exhibition, 
at the Los Angeles Museum, May 1 to June 1. 
Closing date for entries, April 10. Open to all. 
No exhibition fee. Any media. Prizes awarded. 
For additional information: Mrs. Helen Wheeler 
Bassett, 739 N. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

PRINT MAKERS OF CALIFORNI A—International 
Exhibition, at the Los Angeles Museum, March 
1 to 31. Closing date for entries, Feb. 7. 
Open to all artists. No exhibition fee. Media: 
all graphic media except monotypes. Awards: 
gold, silver and bronze medals. Address for 
information: Ethel B. Davis, Sec’y., Print Mak- 
ers Society of California, 45 S. Marengo Ave., 
Room 12, Pasadena, Cal. 


New Haven, Conn. 

NEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB—An- 
nual exhibition to be held at the New Haven 
Public Library. Closing date for entry cards, 
Jan. 31. Exhibits received, Feb. 5. For fur- 
ther information address: Ray Weiss, Sec’y., 
New Haven Paint & Clay Club, 150 Bishop 
St.. New Haven, Conn. 


Washington, D. C. 

CORCORAN BIENNIAL—14th Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Oil Paintings, at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 24 to 
May 5. Closing date for entries, Feb. 26 in 
New York: March 4 in Washington. Open 
to all American artists. Media: oil paintings. 
Prizes: William A. Clark prizes of $2,000, 
$1,500, $1,000 and $500, with Corcoran 
medals. Address for information: C. Powell 
Minnigerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


Palm Beach, Fla. 

PALM BEACH ART CENTER—3rd Annual Ex- 
hibition at the Art Center, Jan. 30 to March 
26. Open to all. Closing date for entries, Jan. 
21. Exhibition fee, $6. Media: paintings, 
sculpture, etchings. No jury. Numerous prizes. 
Address for information: Lorraine Chambers, 
Sec'y.. P. O. Box 1013, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—14th Annual 
exhibition of Water Colors, Drawings and 
Pastels, at the Art Institute, March 21-June 2. 
Closing date for entry cards, Feb. 12. Exhibits 
to be received, Feb. 12 to 21. Open to all. 
Media: water colors, pastels, drawings, mono- 
types, miniatures. No fee. Awards: Watson 
F. Blair $600 and $400 prizes, William H. 
Tuthill $100 prize. Address for information: 
Robert B. Harshe, Director. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—2nd International 
Exhibition of Etching and Engraving, at the 
Art Institute, March 21-June 2. Closing date 
for entry cards, Feb. 9. Last day for receiving 
prints, Feb. 16. Open to all. Media: engrav- 
ing, etching, drypoint, aquatint. Address for 
information: Print Department, Art Institute. 


New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB—Annual Ex- 
hibition of the New York Water Color Club, 
at the Fine Arts Buildings, Spring of 1935. 
Closing date for entries not decided. Open to 
all artists. Exhibition fee, $1 for each paint- 
ing, 50c for each black and white. Media: 
water colors, pastels, etchings, lithographs, 
block prints, drawings and monotypes. Awards: 
not decided. Address for information: Fred- 
erick T. Weber, Sec’y., 257 West 86th St., 


New York. 
Cleveland, O. 


PRINT CLUB OF CLEVELAND—Second Com- 
petitive Print Exhibition, at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum, October, 1935. Open to all print mak- 
ers. Closing date for entry blanks, July 1. 
Closing date for entries, Sept. 1. An open 
exhibition for the selection of the 1935 publi- 
cation of the Print Club of Cleveland. For 
further information address: The Print Club, 
Box 2081, Cleveland, O. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE—15th An- 
nual Exhibition at the Parthenon, Nashville, 
April 4-30. Closing date for entries, March 8. 
Open to active league members; membership 
fee, $5 a year. Media: oil, water color, pastel, 
drawings, prints, sculpture. Address for in- 
formation: Ethel Hutson, Sec’y., Southern 
States Art League, 7321 Panola St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


oOo 

Tue Arr Dicest has become the recognized 
directory of art schools in America. For ad- 
‘Yertising rates address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 


A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Women’s Dept. 


[Continued from page 30] 


THE PUBLICITY QUESTION 


A letter was received by Mrs. William 
Wemple from the Newark Art Museum con- 
cerning an article appearing on this page of 
Tue Art Dicest. Miss Beatrice Winser, of 
the Museum, wrote her: “The problem of art 
publicity in New Jersey and the meagre at- 
tention which the most worth while art ac- 
tivities sometimes receive, is one which has 
often troubled us. We have been considering 
a plan whereby all the museums, galleries, 
clubs and other organizations interested in art 
activities might combine their efforts in order 
to achieve better results. Naturally nothing 
of this sort could be undertaken without the 
active cooperation of the women’s clubs, but 
if the clubs got together with the artists and 
the museums we might achieve results.” 

* > © 

The jury to award the prize paintings is 

composed of George Pearse Ennis, Arthur R. 


Freedlander, and Mrs. Florence Topping 
Green. 


MUSEUMS SEEKING GIFTS 


\Requests to artists from directors of art 
museums for gifts of their paintings and 
sculpture are coming from various parts of 
the United States. Artists and sculptors 
are asked to donate their work to local 


museums. The National Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Artists Professional 
League feels strongly that artists should 
not be asked to donate their works to art 
museums, and recommend that artists re- 
fuse such requests. 


League Department 
[Continued from page 31] 


an interview by Blanche Krause in the Eve- 
ning Bulletin of Philadelphia. 

It has been the object of the first cele- 
bration of National Art Week, Mrs. Hervey 
states, to concentrate on spreading the news 
over the greatest area, letting the district 
chairmen take care of details as she could, 
without losing sight of the fact that it was 
first necessary to inform thousands, if hun- 
dreds were expected to co-operate. After the 
public is fully informed, and has accepted 
the idea, the details are a matter of organi- 
zation. 

Space is utterly lacking to even mention 
the hundreds, yes thousands, of events during 
the second week in November that went into 
the observation of National Art Week in the 
State of Pennsylvania. It was an inspiring 
beginning of an annual celebration that prom- 
ises to make the American people For American 
Art. It is the privilege of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League to thus express publicly its 
appreciation to Mrs. J. Bertram Hervey, and 
to all who were associated with her, for the 
great effectiveness of their well coordinated 
efforts, with results unsurpassed in the whole 
country. 





Thereby Confusing the Nation 


“When Jim Farley finds any of his under- 
lings with extra time on their hands, he sets 


them at work inventing new kinds of postage 
stamps.” —New York “Herald Tribune.” 











Florence Cane School of Art 


classes with 
FLORENCE CANE 


Afternoons, Crit. Tues. & Fri. 
Leisure Time Activity, Mon. Eve. 


Children’s Class, Sat. morning. 
Teachers’ Course, Sat. morning. 
2-point credit N. Y. U. 

“Alertness” Credit. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
R.K.0. BLDG. CIRCLE 7-4688 


VERMEER’S FINDER 


~ | and new visual aids soon 
outgrown enabled Ellen 
Thomas, of Augusta, Ga., 
to gain by home study, 
power to paint this head 
from life in two hours. 


Address for Home Course 
or Study in Florida or 
Maine Schools 
CROSS SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 





WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DEC®- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
Exhibition of Birds and Animals in 
Ceramics by a group of Artists Potters. 
November 24 to December 24. 
114 EAST 39th STREET 





“| 
GranpCentrarScuooi/Art 


Individua] talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
27021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


Art School 


PAINTING AND DRAWING 
Comprehensive Study of Pure Art 
Small Groups — Individual Attention 
for same fee as average school 
Morning, Afternoon, Evening 
Free Monday Discussion Forum, 8:30 P. M. 
RKO Bidg., Rockefeller Center 

Col 5-2135 











ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Life, Portrait, Still 

Day Class—Tuesday & Wednesday morning 

and afternoon. Evening Class for Profes- 

sionals—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 

Address Secretary, Studio 1029, The Chelsea, 

222 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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Metropolitan Art School 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 
Instructors: Michel Jacobs, 
Victor Perard, Arthur Black 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 

Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, ITlus- 

tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 
Dynamic Symmetry 


Incorporated by permission of the Regents of 
University of the State of New York 


George Pearse Ennis 
School of Painting 


Classes in Painting from the Figure 
Mediums used: Oil, Water Color and 
Charcoal. 

Personal Instruction by George Pearse Ennis 


Catalogue A. on Request 
681 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Arts & Crafts Guild 


Ceramic Sculpture - Pottery - Metal Work 
For beginners, amateurs, and advanced 
students. Individual and comprehensive in- 
struction in workmanship and plastic ex- 
pression. (days or evenings). 


305 East 47th Street, New York City 
PLaza 3-4284 


KATCHAMAKOFF SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING & PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 


Day and Evening Courses 


749 so. ALVARADO @ LOS ANGELES 
in Fine Arts, Commercial Art, 
— Illustration, Industrial 


Art, and Interior Decoration. 


SCHOOL A non-profit school . . . forty- 


eighth year. Send for catalog. 
of the _* ne 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Decoration, 
Architecture, Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster, Lettering 
Positions and orders filled. 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ADDS TO ITS REGULAR FACULTY 


ARCHIPENKO...SCULPUTURE . PAINTING 
JOSEPH SINEL ... INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
PAUL T. FRANKL ... MODERN INTERIOR 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER ANYTIME 
741 §. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


BRENDA PUTNAM 


Classes in Portrait Sculpture 


Monday and Tuesday Afternoons 
Tuesday and Friday Evenings 


356 West 22nd Street, New York City 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Portrait Class 
Taxco, Mexico 


January 21st to March 28th 


ADDRESS: Secretary 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico 


Reiss’ Indians 


“Hairy Coat, Blackfoot Indian,” 
by Winold Reiss. 
Eighty-three brilliant records of American 
Indian life comprise Winold Reiss’ current ex- 
hibition, during January, at the Squibb Art 
Galleries in New York. Through the medium 
of portraiture Reiss interprets the picturesque 
activities of the aborigines. His vivid colors and 
almost posteresque style reflect the strange dig- 
nity of these people. Reiss, who has been termed 
a master of pastel and tempera effects, in- 
tensifies in these drawings the dramatic char- 
acteristics which Indian life 

Although he is a native of Germany, Reiss’ 
youthful admiration of the Indians was no less 
ardent than that of any American lad. Art 
training in Munich preceded his coming here 
at the age of 28. For a long time preoccupation 
with less romantic affairs prevented his visit- 
ing the where he has 
spent so much of his time recently. But the 
Indian types did not fall short of his anticipa- 
tion. Not only the vestages of the race 
rewarding from a picturesque point of view 
but they were likable people as well. 

Reiss has become acquainted with the history 
and the folk-lore of the Indians, and his rec- 
ords are considered authentic: the chieftains 
and the medicine men are in their correct 
paraphernalia, the women are represented at 
their domestic tasks in true concentration and 
the dancers are caught in poses which ex- 
press the rhythm of their rites. 

The last three summers, spent in Montana, 
in Glacier National Park, have further en- 
deared the Indians to Reiss, who is full of 
admiration for the customs and native cul- 
ture they have preserved. “I first met the 
Blackfeet fifteen years ago and was enchanted,” 
he told a Herald Tribune reporter. “I have 
been painting them when I could ever since 
and am not through yet.” He now conducts 
a school out there every summer, utilizing 
this wealth of artistic inspiration. 
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New Orleans Art School 


THE ARTS. ‘AND "CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oxpxst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profes- 
sional training of the artist. Distinguished 
faculty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Maral Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 


Philadelphia School—Broad 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident students 
only. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 


and Cherry Streets. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 


Professional training in Interior 
Architecture & Decoration, Costume 
Design & Illustration, Graphic Ad- 
vertising & Illustration, Teacher 
Training, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New Yerk 
LLL ERIMB ORAS WERE i Ti 8 ELEN SEG EE 


Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Teacher 
Training, Architectural Construction, Architecture. Ad- 
mission in January to Illustration and Design Classes. 
38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 48th Year. 
Catalogue on Request. 
215 RYERSON STREET. JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY fe LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
HE LOS ANGELES MUSBUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


MIDWINTER START FEB. 4th 


DRAWING + PAINTING + DESIGN + INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS + DRESS ARTS + INTERIOR 
DECORATION «CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Presipent 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


SUNDAY MORNING CLASS 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING, PORTRAIT, COMPOSITION 


The Aim is to Hasten Students’ Progress 
Class meets 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. in completely equipped 
large, light studio. Carefully selected model. Tuition: 
One month, $10, three months, $25. Your inspection 
invited. For appointment telephone COlumbus 5-2077. 


FRANK VINCENT DuMOND 
200 West 57th St. (cor. 7th Ave.) N. Y. 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 
| 22 East 60th Street, New York City 


= v 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
per premnens  ysoonh — 
Winter and summer sessii 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Seo 
Cincinnati, Ohie 


Art Academy 
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MOORE 
INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE 
& INDUSTRY 


90th Year 


Distinguished Faculty, Practical Courses 
in all branches of Fine and Applied Art 
Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
European and other Prize Fellowships 
Residence Houses for out-of-town 


students 
Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
New Spring Term Starts in February 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Spring Term Opens Jan. 7 
Degree and _ non-degree 
courses in Fine and Applied 
Arts and in Art Education. 
Distinguished faculty, beau- 
tiful campus, moderate fees. 
State accredited. 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 

for Catalog ““D”’ 


Oakland California 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1825-1934 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 

Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 













SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METAL WORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Cataleg of the 58th Year 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 





THE BROWNE ART CLASS 
The Technique of Oil and Water Color. 
Classes in Portrait and Figure Painting 
and in Pictorial Gemnpasition 


INSTRUCTO 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 
write for information 
68 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
ts given for salary increment purposes. 
Special Classes on Saturdays and Sundays. 









Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Emntrance Fee 
.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Wing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
=. For information and Prospectus, 
e883 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 













“Forgotten Men” 
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The Hans Hofmann 


School of Fine Arts 
137 East 57th Street, New York City 






It seems to me that Hans Hofmann has 
a better grasp than any other artist- 
teacher upon the problems of plastic formal 
organization, which lie at the heart of 
Modern Painting. In so far as training 
and personal contact can make students 
into painters, Hans Hofmann offers more 
than anyone else I know—and his school 
should become a creative center unsur- 
passed in Europe or America. 


Sheldon Cheney. 








“A Forgotten Man,” 
by Charles Hovey Pepper. 


Charles Hovey Pepper, Boston artist, who 
ten years ago participated in a revolt against 


the blind devotion of the so-called “Museum - 


School” there for John Singer Sargent, is hold- 
ing an exhibition of “Forgotten Men” at the 
Fifteen Gallery, New York, until Jan. 26. In 
this exhibit Pepper once again gives rein to his 
independence and comes before the public with 
a challenge from the past—a group of imagined 
portraits glorifying the American business pio- 
neer of the late nineteenth century. These 
gouches, “Forgotten Men,” resurrect a type 
which has passed out of American life; one 
“which asked no favors.” 

Like Mr. Pepper’s “Statesmen,” who amused 
the critics last year at the same gallery, these 
creations present caricature in its most kindly 
aspect. 


A Monument to Clark 

George Rogers Clark’s victory over the 
British at Vincennes, Ind., in 1779 is to be 
commemorated by the erection of a monu- 
ment by the United States Government. The 
commission for the figures has been awarded 
to Albin Polasek, head of the sculpture depart- 
ment at the Art Institute of Chicago, Hermon 
A. MacNeill and his pupil Emilio Angela of 
New York. 

Historic figures appear in the monument-- 
Colonel Clark, Pierre Gibault, the Jesuit priest 
who swung the French settlement to the side 
of the Americans, aud M. Vigo, a merchant 
who gave his fortune to equip them with food 
and amunition and who finally died in pov- 
erty. Vincennes is the oldest settlement in 
Indiana. There the French built a fort in 
1702. The British occupied it in 1763 and 
matters came to a climax when Clark’s strategy 
forced their evacuation in 1779. 





EEA AICUARRERRT RUE 
John J. Soble 
STUDENTS ART CLASS 


(2nd season) 

Drawing and painting 
from life and still life 
Evenings: Mon., Tues., Wed., 7 to 10 
Afternoons: Wed., Sun., 12 to 4 


107 West 47th Street, New York City 
LOngacre 5-9363 





















Morning, Afternoon, Evening and a 
Special Saturday morning class in life 
drawing, painting and composition— 
Lectures by Hans Hofmann. 













Write for additional information. The 
school extends a cordial invitation to 
visitors at any time. PLaza 3-7439, 


KANSAS 
CITY 203s 











PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ADVERTISING 
@ INTERIOR 
@ FASHION 




























































RINGLING ‘CHOSE OF 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 

SOUTH AMERICAN WINTER CRUISE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


PASC FLORIDA 


SARASOTA, 









































COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, Intertor Dac- 
ORATION, Dasicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommearciaL Art, Pus. Scmoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. « 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Svracuss, N. Y. 
















































































WILMINGTON ACADEMY of ART 
Old Lea Mill on the Brandywine 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
A UNIQUE SMALL SCHOOL 


Students May Enter At Any Time 


catalogue on request to secretary 

































The Art Institute of Chicago 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, G Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institete of Chicage, Chicago, til. 


Re by. Cleveland 
EA School of Art 
mie Cleveland, Ohio 
ad Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 









Illustrated Catalog A on Request 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 
Laguna Beach Art Association—To Feb. 5: 
Work by members. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Biltmore Salon—To Feb. 15: Work by George 
Brandriff. Kingsley Art Club—Jan.: 
Work by Arthur Hill Gilbert. Foundation 
of Western Art—Jan.: Santa Fe and Taos 
regional painters; 3rd California water 
color exhibition. Los Angeles Museum— 
Jan.: Paintings by Western Academy ot 
Design ; portraits by Seymour Thomas; na- 
tional exhibition sponsored by California 
Society of Miniature Painters; interna- 
tional exhibition by Los Angeles Camera 
Pictorialists. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Oakland Art Gallery—Jan.: 
Wassily Kandinsky. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
California State Library—Jan.: Annual show 
of California Society of Etchers. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco Museum of Art—Jan. 19- 
March 3: 55th annual exhibition of Ameri- 
ican art; drawings by old and modern 
masters. California Palace of the Legion 
Honor—Jan.: Modern Italian painting. 
Paul Elder’s Modern Gallery—To Jan. 20: 
Paintings and drawings by Juan Gris. 
Jan. 20-Feb. 8: Paintings and drawings 
by Rufino Tamayo. 8S. & G. Gump—Jan.: 
Selected paintings and prints. M. H. De 
Young Memorial Museum—Jan.: Arts and 
crafts of the Southwest. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

Avery Museum—To Jan. 20: Hartford Sal- 

magundians exhibition. 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum—Jan.: Color re- 

productions by Raymond & Raymond. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—To Jan. 

26: Water colors. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club—To Jan. 19: Portraits by Violet 
Wenner; block prints in color by Frances 
H. Gearheart. Jan. 20-Feb. 2: Oils by 
William A. Sherman. Corcoran Gallery 
ef Art—To Feb. 3: Annual exhibition of 
Washington Society of Artists; annual ex- 
hibition of Miniature Painters, Sculptors 
and Gravers Society of Washington. Na- 
tional Gallery of Art-Smithsonian Institu- 
tion—Jan.: Oils by Emil Jacques; water 
colors by Alexander B. Trowbridge. Divi- 
sion of Graphic Arts—To Jan. 27: Etch- 
ings by Charles W. Dahlgreen. 

SAVANNAH, GA. 

Telfair Academy of Arts & Sciences—Jan.: 
Work by Association of Georgia artists. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art—To Jan. 23: Contem- 
porary paintings from Grand Central Gal- 

leries, New York. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago—Jan.: Prints and 
drawings given in memory of Charles Net- 
cher II; etchings by David Y. Cameron; 
prints by Degas and Manet; early Italian 
engravings. Arts Club of Chicago—Jan.: 
Oceanic sculpture; paintings by Tchelit- 
chew ; drawings by Romaine Brooks. Car- 
son Pirie Scott & Co.—Jan.: Old Master 
paintings; aquatint engravings. Chicago 
Galleries Association—Jan.: Oils by Ru- 
dolph F. Ingerele; portraits by F. R. 
Harper; water colors and oils by Edgar 
Forkner. Findlay Galleries—Jan.: Ameri- 
ican paintings from Gilbert Stuart. 


DECATUR, ILL. 

Decatur Institute of Arts—Jan.: Paintings, 
drawings and prints by Rockwell Kent. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Rockford Art Association—To Feb. 4: In- 
ternational photographic prints. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute—Jan.: Annual ex- 
hibition of American oils. Lieber Galleries 
—Jan.: Water colors by Caroline Bradley. 

RICHMOND, IND. 
Art Association—To Jan. 28: Handicrafts. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA, 

Iowa State Teachers College—To Jan. 28: 

Textiles (A. F. A.). 
DUBUQUE, IA. 

Dubuque Art Association—Jan.: “Art of Mo- 

tion and Repose,” (C. A. A.). 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Thayer Museum—Jan.: Paintings by James 
I, Gilbert. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Louisiana State University—To Jan. 28: 
Work by Anne Goldthwaite. Jan. 28-Feb. 
28: Oils from the Whitney Museum. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club—To Jan. 24: Porcelain; 
drawings and lithographs by Thomas 
Benton. Isaac Delgado Museum. of Art— 
Jan.: Modern Polish art; potraits by Ella 
Miriam Wood; paintings by Max Bernd- 
Cohan. 


Paintings by 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Portland Society of Art—Jan.: Colored lino- 
cuts; work by Portland Camera Club. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Baltimore Museum of Art—To Feb. 12: For- 
eign section of 1934 Carnegie International. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—Jan.: 
“Chinese Painting Through the Ages”; 
“Our Government in Art” (A. F. 
woodcuts by Joseph Albers. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Paintings from 
ancient tombs by Joseph Lindon Smith ; 
woodcuts by Albrecht Diirer, etchings by 
Rembrandt, etched portraits by Anthony 
van Dyck, lithographs by Daumier, etch- 
ings by Zorn. Doll & Richards—To Jan. 
26: Water colors and etchings by Levon 
West. Goodspeed’s Book Shop—Jan.: En- 
gravings and drawings by Robert Austin. 
Grace Horne Galleries—To Jan. 19: Paint- 
ings by Russell Cheney. Guild of Boston 
Artists—To Jan. 19: Exhibition by mem- 
bers. Jan. 21-Feb. 2: Paintings by Louis 
Kronberg. Robert C. Vose Galleries—To 
Jan. 19: Vose exhibition of Old Masters. 
Jan. 19-Feb. 9: Portraits by Leopold 
Seyffert. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Art Museum—Jan.: Chinese painting ; 
Russian and Byzantine religious painting. 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 

The Print Corner—Jan.: Selected prints. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum of Art—To Jan. 21: 
Student work from Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 


, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum—Jan.: Paintings by 
Louis Eilshemius. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Williams College—To Jan. 26: Modern Amer- 
icans (C,. A. A.). 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts—To Feb. 28: Paint- 
ings by Frans Hals. Society of Arts & 
Crafts—To Feb. 9: Work by Chales Sheel- 
er and Charles Burchfield. 


FLINT, MICH. 

Flint Institute of Arts—To Jan. 20: “Our 

Government in Art” (A. F, A.). 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery—To Feb. 4: Work 
by Grand Rapids artists. Dorothy Sha- 
nahan memorial exhibition; Grand Rapids 
arts and crafts. Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary—To Jan. 25: Mid-Western water 
color exhibition (A. F. A.). 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—To Jan. 28: 
Impressionist paintings. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Art Institute—To Jan. 20: 
Five Hundred Years of Painting, can- 
vases loaned from local private collections. 

ST. LOUIS, MO, 

Artists’ Guild—Jan.: Annual exhibition of 
drawings and prints. City Art Museum— 
To Feb. 4: Tapestries and medieval deco- 
rative arts. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Jan.: Oils by Cleve- 
land artists; prints from the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald collection (C. A. A.); oriental 
art {C. A. Ad. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—To Jan. 27: Paint- 
ings and sculpture by French Impression- 
ists and Post-Impressionists; lithographs 
by Daumier. 

NEWARK. N. Jd. 

Newark Museum—Jan.: Accessions 

PWAP; modern American paintings. 
TRENTON, N, Jd. 

N. J. State Museum—Jan.: Early American 

samplers and pewter. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico—Jan.: Paintings by 

Albert H. Schmidt and Raymond Jonson. 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—Jan.: One Hundred 

Master Drawings. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Oils by Robert 

Strong Woodward. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum of Art—Jan.: Fine prints 
of the year 1934. Grant Studios—To Jan. 
29: 19th annual exhibition of Brooklyn So- 
ciety of Artists. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—To Jan. 27: Oils and 
water colors by the Associated Artists of 
Syracuse. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 
83rd)—Jan.: Egyptian acquisitions. A. C. 
A, Gallery (52 West 8th)—To Jan. 26: 
Work by Ferstadt; group show. Academy 
of Allied Arts (348 West 86th)—Jan.: 
Work by Ignatius Banesewicz. Ackermann 


Post- 


from 


Galleries (50 East 57th)—Jan.: Old En- 
glish bric-a-brac. American Academy of 
Arts & Letters (Broadway at 155th)— 
Jan.: Retrospective exhibition of Charles 
Dana Gibson. Arden Galleries (460 Park 
Ave.)—Jan.: Paintings of rooms in fa- 
mous English houses, by Henriette Noyes, 
Argent Galleries (42 West 57th)—To Jan. 
26: 6th annual exhibition of Fountainbleau 
Association; black and white work by 
members of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors. American 
Fine Arts Building (215 West 57th)—Jan.: 
44th annual exhibition of work by mem- 
bers of the National Association of Wo- 
men Painters and Sculptors. George Baer 
School of Art (200 West 57th)—To Jan. 
23: Work by Arlington Yutzler, Mary 
Treat Kunkel, Helen B. Valentine, Fran- 
ces B. Cooper, Julia B. Ward. Brummer 
Gallery (55 East 57th)—Jan.: Paintings 
by Dunoyer de Segonzac. Frans Buffa & 
Sons (58 West 57th)—Jan.: Paintings by 
Henry Golden Dearth, Jacob Dooyewaard, 
Walter Griffin, and William H. Singer, Jr. 
Carlyle Gallery (250 East 57th)—Jan.: 
Etchings and wood engravings of Amer- 
ican landscapes. Leonard Clayton ‘(108 
East 57th)—Jan.: Paintings by contempo- 
rary Americans. Cronyn & Lowndes Gal- 
leries (113 Rockefeller Plaza)—Jan.: Oils 
by John L. Pappas. Decorators Club (745 
Fifth Ave.)—To Feb. 2: 18th and 19th 
century Chinese paintings and table deco- 
rations. Dikran Kelekian (598 Madison 
Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Egyptian, 
and Persian antique objects of art. Ehrich- 
Newhouse, Inc. (578 Madison Ave.)—Jan.: 
Loan exhibition of Old Masters. Eighth 
Street Gallery (61 West 8th)—To Jan. 19: 
Paintings by Hans Foy. Jan. 21-Feb. 9: 
Paintings by Maurice Becker. Fifteen Gal- 
lery (37 West 57th)—Jan. 26: Paintings 
by Charles Hovey Pepper. French & Co. 
(210 East 57th)—Permanent exhibition of 
antique tapestries, textiles, furniture and 
works of art. Grand Central Art Galleries 
(15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—To Jan. 19: Por- 
traits by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne; 
paintings by Gladys Thayer; charcoal 
drawings by Harry Waltman; paintings 
by G. Cimiotti. To Jan. 26: “100 Prints 
of the Year,” from Society of American 
Etchers. Grant Gallery (9 East 57th)—To 
Jan. 26: Paintings by Renee Lahm. Har- 
low, McDonald Co. (667 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: 
Selected prints. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 
54th)—-Permanent exhibition of antique ob- 
jects. Kennedy & Co, (785 Fifth Ave.)— 
Jan.: Etchings by Zorn. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co. (16 East 57th)—Old Masters. 
Kleeman Galleries (38 East 57th)—Jan.: 
Etchings by R. Stephens Wright. John 
Levy (1 East 57th)—Jan.: Old Masters. 
Knoedler (14 East 57th)—Jan. 21-Feb. 2: 
Oils by Lintott. Julien Levy (602 Madison 
Ave.)—Work by Emilio Amero. Macbeth 
Gallery (15 East 57th)—Jan. 22-Feb. 4: 
Group of paintings by younger American 
artists. Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.) 
—To Jan. 19: Group of American paint- 
ings. Metropolitan Galleries (730 Fifth 
Ave.)—Jan.: Paintings by Old Masters and 
leading American contemporaries. Morton 
Gallery (130 West 57th)—Paintings by 
Bradford Lambert. Museum of the City 
of New York (Fifth Ave. at 103rd)—To 
Feb. 4: New York Photographs by Ber- 
enice Abbott. Museum of French Art (22 
East 60th)—Jan.: Eleven paintings from 
the Louvre. Museum of Irish Art (Park 
Ave. at 57th)—Jan.: Work of Irish artists. 
Museum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd)— 
To Jan. 20: Fifth Anniversary exhibition. 
La Salle Gallery (3105 Broadway at 123rd) 

To Feb. 1: Group show, featuring Paula 
Rosen. National Alliance of Art and In- 
dustry (Rockefeller Center)—Jan.: Mem- 
bers’ exhibition. National Arts Club (119 
East 19th)—-To Feb. 1: Members’ annual 
exhibition of paintings and sculpture. New 
York Public Library (Fifth Ave at 42nd) 
—Jan.: Whistler exhibition. New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art (2239 
Broadway)—To Jan. 26: Work done by 
students in New York, Paris and Italy. 
Georgette Passedoit (485 Madison Ave.)— 
To Jan. 20: Paintings by Clinton King. 
Pen and Brush Club (16 East 10th)—To 
Feb. 2: Members’ exhibition of black and 
white, water colors and pastels. Roerich 
Museum (310 Riverside Drive)—Jan.: 
Paintings, lithographs and prints by Ros- 
zak. Raymond & Raymond (40 East 49th) 
—Jan.: Reproductions of the work of Paul 
Gauguin. Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries 
(683 Fifth Ave.)—To Jan. 26: Work by 
Morris Kantor. Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Portraits by Jere Ray- 
mond Wickwire. Salmagundi Club (47 
Fifth Ave.)—To Jan. 25: Annual auction 
exhibition. Schultheis Galleries (142 Ful- 
ton St.)—Permanent exhibition of Amer- 
ican and foreign works of art. Jacques — 




















Seligmann & Co. (3 East 5ist)—To Jan. 
19: Work by An American Group. To 
Jan. 26: Chinese 18th century ink-wash 
paintings; Hindu and Cambodian sculp- 
ture. E. & A. Silberman (32 East 57th)— 
Jan.: Old Masters and art objects. Squibb 
Art Galleries (745 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Indian 
portraiture by Winold Reiss. Marie Ster- 
ner (9 East 57th)—-To Jan. 19: Character 
drawings by Elisabeth Telling. Weyhe 
Gallery (794 Lexington Ave.)—Jan.: 
Graphic art by American and foreign art- 
ists. Wildenstein & Co. (19 East 64th)— 
Jan.: Recent portraiture by Frank O. Sal- 
isbury. Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art 
Club (802 Broadway)—Jan.: Group ex- 
hibition. Howard Young Galleries (677 
Fifth Ave.)—To Jan. 19: 18th century En- 
glish portraits and landscapes. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Staten Island Institute of Arts & Sciences— 
Jan.: Japanese prints. 


SYRACUE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Water 
colors by Denver artists; interiors in water 
color by Marjoirie S. Garfield ; wood block 
color prints by Jane Berry Judson. 


CANTON, OHIO 
McKinley Art League—To Jan. 22: “Iowa 
Speaks,” (A. F. A.). 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Cincinnati Art Museum—To Jan. 28: Relig- 
ious art. Closson Galleries—To Jan. 26: 
Portraits by Charles Snead Williams. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
Cleveland Museum of Art—To Feb. 17: 
Prints for “A Century of Progress.” 


COLUMBUS, 0O. 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—Jan.: Paint- 
ings by Frank Duveneck loaned by Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum; Navajo rugs and 
Indian paintings, prints by Rex Brasher; 
Ohio Printmakers Exhibition. Little Gal- 
lery—Jan.: Oils and water colors by Jack 
Huntington, 

DAYTON, 0O. 

Dayton Art Institute—Jan.: Prints, lacquers 

and pottery from Japan. 


TOLEDO, O. 

Toledo Museum of Art—To Jan. 27: Persian 
art; paintings by John N. Richards. Jan. 
21-Feb. 2: College student art exhibition 
cA. A.). 

MASSILON, O. 

Baldwin Museum—Jan.: African Bushmen 

paintings (A. F. A.). 
PORTLAND, ORE, 

Portland Art Association—To Feb. 7: Draw- 
ings and paintings by Catherine Mackenzie. 
To Feb. 14: Swedish applied art. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Jan. 23: 
Impressionism and Neo-Impressionism 
Landscape 1880. Jan.: Prints from Rosen- 
wald collection. Jan. 26-Mar. 11: Transi- 
tion American Industrial art. Jan. 26- 
Mar. 13: The Post Impressionists 1890. 
Art _Club—To Feb. 8: Annual exhibition 
by “The Ten.” Boyer Galleries—To Jan. 
24: Paintings be Harold Weston. To Jan. 
29: Water colors and drawings by Viktor 
Planckh. To Feb. 5: Sculpture by Chaim 
Gross. Gimbel Galleries—To Jan. 22: 
Paintings by Grace Gemberling; water 
colors and drawings by Luigi Settanni. To 
Jan. 28: Drawings by George Biddle; etch- 
ings by Reginald Marsh. Modern Galleries 
—To Jan. 19: Paintings by women and 
portraits by women. Print Club—Jan.: 
Drawings and lithographs by Benton M. 
Spruance. Plastic Club—Jan.: Annual 
water cclor exhibition. 

© sah aay oma PA, 
arnegie Institute—To Jan. 20: Etchings b 
Gerald L. Brockhurst. orn 


Amy Katz Has Ideas 





Amy Katz, young American artist, who has 
worked in Taos, New Mexico, is making her 
debut in art with a one-man show at the Del- 
phic Studios, New York, until Jan. 27. Made 
up chiefly of large canvases distinguished by 
deep russets, golden yellows, and deep blues, 
her work shows a conscious desire to branch 
into fresco. Developed on a large scale, her 
impressions of Taos, its street scenes, graval 
yards and buildings, reveal her fearless approach 
to subject matter and her equally intrepid 
manner of expression. Judging by her out- 
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“as Big as Frescoes” 


“Morada.” 
A Painting 
by 
Amy Kats. 
“Impressively virile, dynamic 
and imaginative” 
—Enmil Bisttram. 


Courtesy of Delphic Studios. 
New York. 


spoken fearlessness and evident courage, Miss 
Katz should go far in her chosen and unlimited 
field, that of fresco painting. Sounder train- 
ing, however, and a clearer understanding of 
the way to discard inessential material, should 
be acquired by the artist. 

Emil Bisttram, well known ‘Taos painter, 
said of Miss Katz: “The work of this young 
artist is impressively virile, dynamic and 
imaginative; her sensitive interpretation, her 
courage and her convictions will add much to 
American creative art.” 


eee 





LEWISBURG, PA. 


Bucknell University—To Feb. 15: Penn- 
sylvania painters. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Faunce House Art Gallery—To Jan. 20: 





Cambodian sculpture. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—Jan.: Oils by 
Jascha Shaffran and Claude Buck; annual 
exhibition Palette and Brush Club; Prairie 
Print Makers’ Exhibition. 


DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—To Jan. 20: 
American lithography from Currier & Ives 
to the present. Jan. 22-Feb. 22: Still 
life and flower paintings in oil be con- 
temporary American artists. Dallas Wo- 
man’s Club—To Jan. 14: “Our Government 
im: Ast” CAL: FH. As). 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—To Feb. 10: 

26th annual exhibition of American con- 

temporary artists. 











SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Memorial Museum—To Jan. 20: Water 
colors from Southern States Art League. 
Jan. 20-Feb 3: Prairie Print Makers. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





Henry Art Gallery—To Jan. 20: Figure 
painting in America (C. A. A.). Seattle 
Art Museum—To Feb. 17: Polynesian 


painting; Japanese prints; photographs 
by Richaard Erickson: paintines by Manet 
and Monet; paintings by George Hamilton. 
APPLETON, WIS. 
Lawrence College—Jan.: Mechanical arts. 
MILWAUKEF, WIS. 
Milwaukee Art Institute—Jan.: Paintings by 
Fritzi Brod; landscape architecture; han- 
dicrafts of the Southern highlands (A. F. 
A.); paintings by Ben Silbert; Schuchardt 
etchings. Layton Art Gallery—Jan.: Ru- 
fino Tamayo. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—Jan.: Drawings 
and water colors by Stella Harlos. 









Addresses Will Be Found in Advertisements. 


Buyers’ Guide to THE ART DIGEST’S Advertisers 


Firmg listed here will be glad to send announcements or catalogues to readers on request. 
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ARE ENTIRELY PERMA- 
NENT, MADE “FOOL- 
PROOF” BY THE SUM OF 
ALL RELIABLE RECORDS 
AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


They follow strictly the specifications 
of the Committee on Technic of the 
American Artists Professional League. 


PRICED 
HONESTLY AND REASONABLY 


COLORS IN OIL — STUDIO SIZE 


Twenty-Five Cents Fifty Cents 


Ivory Black 
Ultramarine 
quoise 
Ultramarine 
Deep 
Chrome 
Dull 
Terra Verde 

Light Yellow, Yellow 
Roman and Golden 
Ochres 

Raw & Burnt Sienas 
Raw & Burnt Umbers 
Venetian Red 

Mars Yellow, Light 
Orange, Orange, Red 
& Violet 


Tur- 


Blue 


Oxide Green 





Thirty-Five Cents 


Zine Chromate Yellow 
Zine White—', Ib. 


One Dollar 
Genuine Cobalt Blues 


Cadmium Primrose 
Golden and Deep Yel- 
lows 
Cadmium 
Cadmium Reds— 
Light, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep 
& Violet 
Alizarine Crimson 
Alizarine Scarlet 
Ultramarine Red 
Ultra marine 
Scarlet 
Viridians—Chromium 
Hydroxide Greens 
Permanent Green 
Light 
Barium 
Yellow 
Strontium Yellow 
Ultramarine Green 
Zinc White—1 Ib. 


Orange 


Red 


(Lemon) 





Dollar and a Half 
Genuine Cobalt Ceru- 
lean 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 











Schneider & Co., Inc. 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


e 
Mail orders executed 


123 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 


USE 


Rembrandt 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 





Tue Art Dicest furnishes a vast market to 
dealers in artists’ materials. 











THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





“ART WEEK” REPORTS 


Several good belated reports were received 
about the work done for National Art Week. 
Mrs. Frederick B. Hall, A. A. P. L. chairman 
for St. Louis, said: “Our district celebrated 
art week by a combined meeting of the Fine 
Arts Committee at the beautiful club house of 
the Monday Club of our suburb, Webster 
Groves. This club for four years has had an 
exhibition of the work of different artists each 
month, with an opening reception to the art- 
ist and the public. At the aforesaid meeting 
we had a view of the work of Frank Nuder- 
scher, Missouri’s state chairman for the League. 
who is a painter of Ozark landscapes. A talk 
was given on his life and work. At a lunch- 
eon that followed, the toasts were on ‘Pic- 
tures I Have Loved,’ and poems suggested by 
Nuderscher’s paintings were read. A plea for 
the Penny Art Fund brought a special con- 
tribution. An exhibition of the work of Gari 
Melchers at the Museum, of the works of 
Fred Carpenter, a distinguished St. Louis art- 
ist, at the Artists Guild, a water color show 
by talented young Lester Haekel at the Pub- 
lic Library and etchings by Wallace Bassford 
at one of the department stores, characterized 
Art Week in St. Louis. It looks as though 
every week were Art Week here, with dif- 
ferent exhibitions at the library and the vari- 
ous clubs and galleries every week or two.” 

A report was received from Miss K. E. 
Thompson, Pompton Plains, N. J.. with news- 
paper clippings telling of the observance of 
National Art Week initiated and sponsored by 
the A. A. P. L.: “The week got away from 
scratch, at the Pompton Plains school, Wed- 


nesday night, Nov. 7. Local artists loaned 
original oil paintings, drawings, pastel and 
black and white. The Parent-Teachers © As- 


sociation collected and arranged a surprisingly 
stimulative art exhibit of the work of the 
school children. The school auditorium was 
filled to overflowing and the principal, Frank- 
lyn Lewis, stated that an exhibition would be 
given yearly and every effort would be made 
to establish regular art training in the cur- 
riculum.” The statement was made that “Na- 
tional Art Week has opened a new era. and 
new pages for history must be started, with 
fresh impetus and faith.” 
* * * 

The exhibit circulated by the Associated 
American Artists is being received with en- 
thusiasm by the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. Apropos of this a resolution was 
made at the Executive Meeting of the A. A. 
P. L. on Jan. 30. “The A. A. P. L. is in 
sympathy with all efforts to promote American 
art but does not assume any responsibility 
for or endorse any special or individual ex- 
hibitions.” 

* * * 


GOOD INVESTMENTS 


A discriminating committee may now pur- 
chase paintings for a very moderate cost to 
adorn the walls of the thousands of club houses 
all over America. Never were prices so low 
for worth while works of art. The depression 
has made itself felt in the cultural world 
more severely than any where else. The work 





is being done by the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League (by means of National Art 
Week and by stimulating interest in bringing 
art to the people in the establishment of 
Chapters in each state) to disseminate infor- 
mation that brings about a greater interest in 
contemporary American art. 

Art can be also a good investment. Here 
is one example of the way art values increase: 
Mrs. W. F. Drew of Stamford, Conn., is a 
practical business woman. Her hobby is a 
sincere devotion to the cause of American art. 
She is president of the Darien, Conn., Guild 
of Seven Arts, chairman of the Darien Fine 
Arts Committee, and is active on the Public 
Works of Art Project in Stamford and Darien. 
In an interview she said that when the values 
of her real estate and other investments 
dwindled during the slump, her collection of 
contemporary American paintings proved prof- 
itable and were a real life saver in the emer- 
gency. Mr. and Mrs. Drew, from the early 
years of their married life, had collected Amer- 
ican art, taking intense pleasure in securing 
the work of contemporary artists, many of 
whom they met on terms of close friendship. 
They had no idea of a resale when they se- 
lected the paintings with discriminating care, 
hanging their treasures in different parts of 
their home. However, when Mr. Drew died 
a few years ago, it became necessary to sell 
part of the property. Mrs. Drew found to 
her surprise that many of the investments,— 
stocks, bonds, etc.—rated as gilt edge, had 
dwindled in value, while the paintings col- 
lected for pleasure were saleable at a generous 
margin of profit. The collection included the 
work of Chase, Metcalf, Wyant, Bruce Crane 
and many other well known Americans. 

So, if you want a good return for your 
money invested, search out the painters who 
are on the road to fame. Buy carefully. In 


a few years the purchases may more than 
double your money, to say nothing of giving 
you years of enjoyment. 


[Continued back on page 25] 












BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 


We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 


10’ - 136” - 16°90” and 
20 feet wide 


Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
60 yards long. 


Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 
Products 
Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 
ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 
120-131 W. S3ist STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






















National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8S. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
hairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


4 national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Thursday Evening, January 31st, 1935, 
at 8:15 P. M. 


In the Academy Room of the American Fine 
Arts Building; 215 West 57th Street; 
New York. 

All members who can be in New York that 
evening are cordially invited to be present. 
Terse digests will be given by officers and 
committeemen of the wide-spread and con- 
structive work of the American Artists Pro- 

fessional League during the year 1934. 

The annual elections will be held. 

Movie films of real interest to all art lovers 
will be shown. 

The National Executive Committee hopes 
that the Annual Meeting, always an event of 
great importance to our members, will have 
an unusually large attendance this year. 

* * * 


ART WEEK IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The impressive report of National Art Week 
in the State of Pennsylvania was received too 
late for mention in our previous issue. But 
it serves well as a cap-stone to our too much 
abridged reports of plans laid and fulfilled in 
the celebration of National Art Week, 1934. 
Pennsylvania joined this national movement 
with enthusiastic spirit, and no state in the 
country surpassed her this year in actual ac- 
complishment. 

Under Mrs. J. Bertram Hervey, Pennsylvania 
state chairman of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, leadership in various districts 
was allotted to members of her executive com- 
mittee, comprising Mrs. John Charles Runk, 
Mrs. Justin F. Cummings, Mrs. W. N. Conrad, 
Mrs. Ruter Springer, Mrs. John A. Borowski, 
Mrs. Clarence P. Franklin, and Mrs. Alston 
B. Moulton, all members of the League, each 
of whom made later a detailed report to the 
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state chairman of the celebration of National 
Art Week in her district. Much help came 
also from the honorary chairmen—Dr. James 
N. Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Hon. J. 
Hampton Moore, Mayor of Philadelphia; Hon. 
Stanley J. Davis, Mayor of Scranton; Hon. 
Fred E. Lewis, Mayor of Allentown; Hon. 
Robert Pfeifle, Mayor of Bethlehem; Hon. 
Frank M. Trexler, Presiding Judge of the 
Superior Court of Pennsylvania; Hon. G. Kie- 
bort, Mayor of Meadville; Hon. James P. 
Rossiter, Mayor of Erie; Hon. J. G. Payne, 
Mayor of Oil City; Mr. E. A. McAninch, 
Burgess of Brookville; Mr. George Hughes, 
Burgess of Punxsutawney; Mr. Paul Terhune, 
Burgess of Mercer; Mr. W. C. Imel, Burgess 
of Tionesta; Mr. Elmer A. Stephen, Director 
of Art, Pittsburgh Schools; Mr. Fiske Kimball, 
Director, Pennsylvania Museum of Art; Mrs. 
Richard J. Hamilton, President of State Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania Women; Mrs. John 
M. Phillips. First Vice President; Mrs. J. E. 
Sickler, Second Vice President and Editor. 
“Pennsylvania Clubwoman”; Mrs. Edgar Mar- 
burg, President of South Eastern District: 
Mrs. E. C. Barnes. President of North West- 
ern District: Mrs. R. H. Godcharles, Presi- 
dent, Central District; Mrs. James G. Chal- 
fant, President of South Western District: 
Mrs. William FE. Lingelbach. President of 
Philadelphia Federation. and Mrs. Charles N. 
Rupprecht. Chairman of Fine Arts, all of 
the State Federation of Pennsylvania Women 
which had resolved unanimously at its Harris- 
burg convention in October that “to conform 
with a national movement sponsored by the 
American Artists Professional Leasue. the sec- 
ond week in November of 1934 be set aside 
as Fine Arts Week. with observation of same 
by programs of music, art talks and walks, 
poetry, literature and drama in the clubs of 
the State Federation of Pennsylvania Women.” 
Dr. James N. Rule, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, issued a call to all Public 
Schools in the State in the October “Public 
Education Bulletin” in a signed article begin- 
ning: “An unusual opportunity to give pub- 
licity to the splendid art work in our schools 
is afforded by Fine Arts Week, Nov. 5 to 
10, inclusive, sponsored by the American Art- 
ists Professional League and the State Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania Women.” Governor 
Pinchot ended his statement in support of 
the movement, addressed to the people of the 
State of Pennsylvania, with the stimulating 
words: “It will be as much in your interest 
as in the interest of our artists if you will 
co-operate with the American Artists Profes- 
sional League in their plans for Fine Arts 
Week.” 

As a result of this preliminary planning, 
all newspapers in large and small towns de- 
voted space and special attention to National 
Art Week; “The Clubwoman Journal,” a spe- 
cial page; columnists like Eleanor Morton in 
the Philadelphia Public Enquirer, a series of 
write-ups; the Pennsylvania Museum, through 
Mr. Henri G. Marceau, curator of Fine Arts. 


[Continued back on page 25] 
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ja a group of artists 
interested in develop- 
ing a more thorough 
appreciation of Art 
through the medium 


of oil paintings .... 


Pi the past six months 
we have been formu- 
lating a plan based on 
the ideas and sugges- 
tions of a group of 
outstanding 


to have an Exhibition 


would 


points in common: 


lst The size of all the paimt- 
2nd The price of all the paint- 
3rd The colors used would all 


To contemporary artists inter- 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 


468 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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unique and yet thoroughly 
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only too glad to send full 


information upon request. 
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